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Scholar  Can  Run  With  The  Best 


Tyler  Burgess  of  the  Transitional  Year  Program  is  entering  University  College  this  fall  with  a National  Scholarship.  See  Story  on  page  8. 
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Mann  of  the  hour 

Professor  Steve  Mann  and  his 
team  of  cyborgs  document  frosh 
week.  Page  3 
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Arrive  alive 

Haring  down  the  highway 
changing  lanes  doesn’t  get  you  there 
any  faster.  Page  5 

Camera  man 

Robert  Lansdale  took  thou- 
sands  of  pictures  at  the  university 
and  has  now  donated  his  work. 
Pages  10  and  11 


Summer  may  have  been  the 
dog  days  for  some  but  our 
researchers  keep  going  and  going 
and  going.  Pages  14  and  15 


Tuition  Refund  Schedule  Improved 


BY  KIM  LUKE 

Students  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  now  have 
more  time  to  drop  courses  without 
suffering  severe  financial  penalties, 
thanks  to  a new  and  improved 
tuition  refund  schedule. 

The  schedule  — the  combined 
efforts  of  the  arts  and  science  regis- 
trar’s and  dean’s  offices  and  the  Arts 
and  Science  Students’ Union  (ASSU) 
— allows  students  greater  flexibility 
by  extending  the  financial  deadlines, 
said  ASSU  president  Sanj  Dewett. 

Under  the  new  refund  policy, 
students  dropping  courses  now 
have  an  extra  week  to  receive  a 75 
per  cent  refund  and  an  additional 
two  weeks  to  receive  50  per  cent. 
Students  will  continue  to  receive  a 
full  100  per  cent  refund  if  they  drop 
a course  in  the  first  two  weeks;  they 
will  be  reimbursed  75  per  cent  if 
they  drop  a course  in  weeks  three, 
four  or  five  and  will  get  half  their 
money  back  if  they  drop  the  course 
after  six  to  nine  weeks. 

Under  the  previous  schedule, 
students  did  not  receive  a refund  if 
they  dropped  a course  after  com- 
pleting six  weeks  and  were  entitled 
to  only  50  per  cent  of  their  money 
back  if  they  dropped  it  before  the 
end  of  week  six. 

“One  of  the  advantages  of  giving 
students  some  extra  time  and  a big- 
ger refund  is  that  they  may  be  in  a 
better  financial  position  to  pick  up  a 
half-course  or  do  a full  course  in  the 
next  term,”  said  arts  and  science 


registrar  George  Altmeyer.  It  also 
gives  them  more  time  to  have  mean- 
ingful feedback  from  instructors  on 
how  they’re  doing  in  the  course. 

Kelly  Jay,  supervisor  of  information 


services  in  the  registrar’s  office,  added 
that  students  sometimes  “hang  onto 
a course  longer  than  they  should 
because  they’ve  made  a financial 
investment.  The  new  schedule  gives 


them  more  breathing  space.” 

The  new  tuition  refund  schedule  is 
in  effect  September  1999  for  all  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  arts  and  science  pro- 
grams on  all  three  U of  T campuses. 


Knowing  Your  Rights 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  tackles  intellectual  property  issues 

BY  SUSAN  BLOCH-NEVITTE 


IN  AN  AGE  WHERE  KNOWLEDGE  IS  CURRENCY,  U OF  T 
wants  students  and  their  supervisors  to  understand 
their  rights  and  obligations  when  it  comes  to  intellec- 
tual property  — one  of  the  hottest  commodities  in  the 
’90s  marketplace. 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  has  produced,  and 
is  now  widely  distributing  to  students  and  faculty,  a 
booklet  dedicated  entirely  to  issues  surrounding  the 
product  of  intellectual  or  creative  activity  that  can  be 
protected  under  the  law.  Entitled  Intellectual  Property 
Guidelines,  the  guide  is  intended  to  help  avoid  misun- 
derstandings surrounding  intellectual  property  rights 
by  providing  an  overview  of  existing  policies  and  prac- 
tices at  U of  T as  well  as  general  information  on  patent 
and  copyright  law.  The  guide  also  includes  an  exhaus- 
tive list  and  Web  addresses  of  all  relevant  university 
policies  on  research  activity  — from  inventions  to 
confidentiality  agreements. 

Written  in  Q&A  format,  the  guide  explores  such 
matters  as  who  has  intellectual  property  rights,  who 
owns  the  intellectual  property  if  the  researcher  is  a U of  T 
employee  or  holder  of  a fellowship  or  scholarship,  the 
rights  of  a supervisor  to  a student’s  discovery  or  inven- 
tion, data  ownership,  joint  authorship/inventions  and 
dispute  resolution. 

“The  idea  for  the  guide  arose  within  SGS  based  on 
our  growing  sense  that  students  and  their  supervisors 
did  not  fully  understand  the  policies  that  were  in  place 


for  intellectual  property,”  says  Professor  Michael 
Marrus,  dean  of  the  graduate  school.  “We  were 
encountering  an  increasing  number  of  disputes  and  we 
felt  that  if  people  could  be  encouraged  to  get  into 
discussions  early  on  and  the  ground  rules  were  dear 
from  the  start,  many  of  these  disputes  could  have  been 
avoided.” 

Marrus  says  intellectual  property  issues  are  priorities 
among  many  major  research  universities  throughout 
the  world.  “Scientific  fields  in  particular  have  advanced 
so  fast  and  into  fields  where  there  are  remarkable 
opportunities  to  create  intellectual  property  and  yet 
many  of  the  people  involved  in  this  research  haven’t 
given  the  slightest  thought  to  their  obligations  to 
themselves,  their  peers,  their  collaborators,  their  fellow 
researchers  or  their  institution.” 

He  cautions,  however,  that  intellectual  property  dis- 
putes are  not  limited  to  scientific  fields.  “It’s  relevant 
across  the  entire  range  of  university  research  from 
music  to  computer  sdence.  I’m  astonished  at  the  range 
of  practices  that  operate  across  this  university  and  the 
complexities  that  sometimes  arise.  But  it’s  a heck  of  a 
lot  harder,  to  sort  out  if  people  don’t  talk  about  it.” 

As  the  guide  notes,  there  is  “considerable  variation  in 
practices  among  graduate  programs  at  U of  T.  In  many 
humanities  and  social  science  departments,  a student 
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In  Brief 


SITES  OF  INTEREST 


Sport  clinic  to  serve  community  members 

The  Athletic  Centre’s  David  L.  Macintosh  Sport  Medicine 
Clinic  will  open  its  doors  to  all  community  members  starting  next 
month.  Previously  the  clinic,  which  specializes  exclusively  in  athletic 
injuries,  was  available  only  to  centre  members.  Following  the  comple- 
tion of  current  renovations  to  the  clinic  sometime  in  October,  the  facil- 
ity will  treat  anyone  with  a sports-related  injury.  Physicians’  services 
will  be  covered  by  OHIP  but  faculty,  staff,  community  members  and 
non-U  of  T students  will  be  required  to  pay  a $35  fee  per  half-hour  for 
sessions  with  physiotherapists,  athletic  therapists,  massage  therapists 
and  a chiropractor.  Patients  will  still  require  a doctor’s  referral  to  visit 
the  clinic. 


Stabbing  incident  at  construction  site 

A STABBING  INCIDENT  AT  THE  MUNK  CENTRE  CONSTRUCTION  SITE 
on  Devonshire  Place  has  led  to  charges  of  attempted  murder,  assault 
with  a weapon  and  weapons  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  against  a site 
worker.  At  approximately  9 a.m.  Sept.  8 a dispute  over  a hard  hat 
resulted  in  a worker  sent  to  hospital  with  stab  wounds.  The  victim  has 
undergone  surgery  and  the  prognosis  is  very  good  for  full  recovery,  said 
Detective  David  Barwell  of  52  division,  adding  that  the  knife  missed  the 
victim’s  jugular  by  just  four  millimetres. 


Student  Services  holds  information  day 

Student  Services  is  holding  an  event  to  welcome  all 
incoming  and  returning  students  Sept.14.  Billed  as  an  informative  day 
for  both  students  and  staff,  the  all-day  event  will  run  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
and  feature  information  sessions,  seminars  and  interactive  workshops 
as  well  as  a barbecue  and  entertainment.  It’s  all  happening  inside  and 
around  the  Koffler  Student  Services  Centre  and  the  International 
Student  Centre  (33  St.  George). 


New  transcript  centre  open 

With  the  renovation  of  the  registrar’s  office  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science  comes  the  new  University  of  Toronto  Transcript 
Centre,  which  will  now  serve  the  whole  university.  In  the  past  those 
requiring  their  academic  record  had  to  request  a transcript  from  each 
academic  division  in  which  they  were  enrolled;  now  students  and  alum- 
ni can  order  one  consolidated  transcript  through  the  centre.  Copies  of 
transcripts  can  also  be  requested  online  through  the  Repository  of 
Student  Information  (ROSI)  at  www.rosi.utoronto.ca. 


Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

Professor  Larry  Bourne  of  geography  and  the 
Centre  for  Urban  8c  Community  Studies  will  receive 
an  honorary  doctor  of  environmental  studies  degree 
from  the  University  of  Waterloo  at  fall  convocation 
ceremonies  Oct.  23.  Bourne  is  being  recognized  for 
his  outstanding  scholarly  work  and  contributions 
to  geography  and  geographers  in  the  emerging 
interdisciplinary  field  of  urban  studies. 

Professor  Michael  Evans  of  statistics  at 

Scarborough  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association  at  the  Joint  Statistical  Meetings 
in  Baltimore  Aug.  8 to  12.  Each  year  association 
members  nominate  their  peers  as  fellows,  recognizing 
full  members  who  have  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions in  some  aspect  of  statistical  work. 

Professor  Audrey  Feuerverger  of  statistics  was 

elected  a fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Mathematical 
Statistics  at  the  Joint  Statistical  Meetings  in  Baltimore 
Aug.  8 to  12.  The  institute  is  an  international  profes- 
sional and  scholarly  society  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment, dissemination  and  application  of  statistics  and 
probability. 

Professor  Catherine  Grise  of  French  received 

the  prestigious  Palmes  academiques  awarded  by  the 
French  government  to  recognize  academics  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  study  and  pro- 
motion of  French  culture.  The  award  was  presented  by 
the  French  consul  at  a ceremony  held  in  Toronto  July 
14  to  celebrate  Bastille  Day. 

Professor  Michele  Heath  of  botany  is  the 
winner  of  the  Canadian  Phytopathological  Society 
Award  for  Outstanding  Research.  The  award, 
announced  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  American 
Phytopathological  Society  and  the  Canadian 
Phytopathological  Society  Aug  7 to  11,  recognizes 
Heath’s  innovative  research  in  disease  resistance  and 
the  study  of  host-pathogen  interactions. 

Professor  Linda  Kohn  of  botany  at  U of  T at 

Mississauga  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Mycological  Society  of  America  for  a one-year  term. 
The  society  is  dedicated  to  advancing  the  science  of 


On  the  Internet 


mycology  — the  study  of  fungi  of  all  kinds  including 
mushrooms,  truffles,  yeasts,  plant  pathogens  and  med- 
ically important  fungi. 


Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professor  Herbert  Ho  Ping  Kong  of  the 
department  of  medicine  has  been  named  a 1999  3M 
Teaching  Fellow  by  3M  Canada  and  the  Society  for 
Teaching  8c  Learning  in  Higher  Education. 
Established  in  1986,  the  award  rewards  exceptional 
contributions  to  teaching  and  learning  at  Canadian 
universities  and  is  given  to  individuals  who  not  only 
excel  in  the  teaching  of  their  own  courses  but  also 
demonstrate  an  exceptionally  high  degree  of  leadership 
and  commitment  to  the  improvement  of  university 
teaching  across  disciplines. 


OISE/UT 

Professor  Dorothy  Smith  of  sociology  and 
equity  studies  in  education  was  the  winner  of  the  1999 
Career  of  Distinguished  Scholarship  Award  of  the 
American  Sociological  Association.  At  its  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago,  the  association  recognized  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  seven  sociologists 
Aug.  7;  association  awards  are  conferred  on  sociologists 
for  outstanding  scholarly  publications  and  career 
achievements  in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  sociology. 


Toronto  School  of  Theology 

David  Needlands,  director  of  the  Toronto 
School  of  Theology,  will  receive  the  Thomas  R.  Loudon 
Award  Oct.  5 from  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Education  8c 
Health.  Presented  annually  to  a person  associated  with 
U of  T for  outstanding  services  in  the  advancement  of 
athletics,  Neelands  is  being  honoured  as  an  indispensable 
member  of  the  council  of  athletics  and  recreation  during 
his  years  as  assistant  vice-president  (student  affairs). 


Victoria  University 

President  Roseann  Runte  of  Victoria 

University  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Quebec  Studies. 
Founded  in  1997,  the  association’s  goal  is  the  promo- 
tion and  development  of  Quebec  studies  in  Canada 
and  abroad. 


Reading  up  on  the  Caribbean 

The  Caribbean  is  a widely  diverse  region  encompassing  a 
number  of  islands,  territories,  languages,  ethnicities,  ancestral 
links,  religions  and  cultures.  This  Web  site  focuses  on  the  literary 
richness  of  the  Caribbean,  listing  an  array  of  literary  talents  such 
as  1993  Nobel  laureate  (literature)  Derek  Walcott  and  Austin 
Clark  and  Jean  Rhys.  Take  note,  however,  that  some  links  are  not 
active. 

http:/ /www.oise.utoronto.ca/ -chernandez/ 
carhome.htm 


ProQuest  digital  dissertations 

With  more  than  1.5  million  entries,  UMI’s  Dissertation 
Abstracts  database  is  the  one  central,  authoritative  source  for 
information  about  doctoral  dissertations  and  master’s  theses. 
Over  a million  titles  are  in  full  text;  otherwise,  abstracts  are  avail- 
able, originating  from  over  1,000  North  American  graduate 
schools  and  European  universities.  Searches  can  be  conducted  by 
author,  subject,  adviser,  publication  number  and  institution. 

http://www.library.utoronto.ca/resources/index.html 


Ways  of  Giving 

www.donations.utoronto.ca 


Research  Updates  (Notices) 

www.library.utoronto.ca/www/  rir/hmpagc/ 

PhD  Orals 

www.sgs.utoronto.ca/phd_orals.htm 

U of  T Job  Opportunities 

www.utoronto.ca/jobopps 


http://www.artsandscience.utoronto.ca 


U oi-T  Home  Page 

www.utoronto.ca 


If  you  want  your  site  featured  in  this  space, 
please  contact  Audrey  Fong,  news  services 
officer,  at:  audrey.fong@utoronto.ca 


A&S,  a new  look  for  fall 


The  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  Web  site  has  a new 
look  and  feel;  the  address  is 
the  only  thing  that  hasn’t 
changed.  The  site  has  a more 
contemporary  design  and  an 
improved  navigational  struc- 

ture.  Since  A8cS  is  the  largest 

U ofT  faculty,  comprised  of  over  300  programs,  it’s  refreshing  to 
be  able  to  navigate  through  a plethora  of  information  with  great 
ease.  Aside  from  the  monolithic  online  version  of  the  1999-2000 
A8cS  academic  calendar,  there’s  information  on  second-entry 
professional  programs  and  arts  and  science  colleges  and  resi- 
dences. As  well  you  can  catch  up  on  the  latest  faculty  develop- 
ments in  the  News  and  Events  section  where  you  can  find 
profiles  on  various  renowned  A8tS  faculty  and  researchers.  This 
site  is  definitely  a valuable  resource  for  a varied  audience  includ- 
ing alumni,  current  and  potential  students,  the  media  and  anyone 
else  who  wants  to  access  timely  information  on  a regular  basis. 
I love  one-stop  surfing! 
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Cyborgs  Broadcast  Orientation  Worldwide 


BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 

Engineering  orientation  has 
never  lacked  for  unusual 
displays  — the  purple  body  parts, 
the  hard  hats,  the  omnipresent 
squirt  guns  — but  last  week 
marked  the  first  time  the  carnival 
was  joined  by,  and  documented  by, 
a team  of  student  cyborgs. 

Using  jerry-rigged  equipment 
incorporating  the  “eyetap”  technol- 
ogy of  electrical  and  computer 
engineering  professor  Steve  Mann, 
a group  of  Mann’s  students  spent 
the  week  hovering  around  the 
edges  of  frosh  week  and  broad- 
casting images  of  it  from  their 
helmet-mounted  cameras  live  to 
their  Internet  site. 

The  entire  project  was  conceived 
as  a test  of  the  potential  of  Mann’s 
equipment  for  electronic  news- 
gathering, using  the  1,000  engi- 
neering first-year  students  as  their 
sample  crowd  scene.  Team  leader 
James  Fung  said  the  project 
demonstrated  one  of  the  many  new 
possibilities  arising  from  new 
synergies  between  humans  and 
computers. 

“Moving  unseen  in  and  out  of 
frosh  week  activities,  our  wireless 
network  provided  first-person 
unobtrusive  news  coverage  of  the 
events,  instantly  transmitting  the 
images  from  our  eyes  out  over  the 
Web,”  said  Fung,  an  engineering 
undergraduate  student. 

Mann,  who  started  the  world’s 
first  personal  cybernetics  lab  at 
U of  T in  1998,  was  the  guiding 
hand  behind  the  team’s  experiment. 


Professor  Steve  Mann,  foreground,  with  (from  the  left)  Will  Waites,  James  Fung  and  Eric  Moncrieff of engineering  who  captured  frosh  week  for  the  Internet. 


Room  in  School 

U ofT’s  education  faculty  deals  with  expected  teacher  shortage  by  admitting  more  students 

BY  JANE  STIRLING 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BECOME  A TEACHER,  THE 
time  may  be  right  to  take  the  plunge.  The 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  (OISE/UT)  is 
adding  94  spaces  for  incoming  students  this 
fall  and  as  many  — if  not  more  — in  the  fall 
of  2000. 

This  spring  the  government  announced 
$3.75  million  in  funding  to  provide  500 
extra  spaces  to  faculties  of  education  across 
the  province.  The  province  also  agreed  to 
fund  at  least  500  more  spaces  in  2000-2001 
— a figure  that  could  conceivably  increase  if 
the  need  is  great,  says  Dean  Michael  Fullan 
of  OISE/UT. 

The  additional  94  spaces  this  fall  will 
bring  OISE/UT’s  enrolment  to  just  over 
1,000  in  its  one-year  bachelor  of  education 
program.  U of  T will  receive  $705,000  to 
accommodate  the  extra  students  this  fall. 

Currently  there  are  province-wide 
teacher  shortages  in  a few  specialty  subject 
areas  such  as  mathematics,  French,  techno- 
logical studies  and  special  education. 
However,  over  the  next  10  years,  a huge 
teacher  shortfall  in  all  subjects  throughout 
elementary  and  secondary  school  is  expect- 
ed. Fullan  attributes  this  possibility  to  a 
rapid  exodus  of  teachers  who  opt  to  take 
early  retirement,  added  to  the  normal  pat- 
tern of  retirement.  “We  re  at  the  very  early 
stage  of  this  and  the  system  is  trying  to  play 
catch-up.  The  shortage  in  September  2000 
will  be  manageable  but  by  September  2001 


it  will  be  serious  and  in  2002  it  will  be  even 
worse.  The  problem  is  thundering  at  us.” 

Education  graduates  in  Canada  are  also 
in  demand  in  the  United  States,  he  notes. 
A teacher-shortage  crisis  in  the  U.S.  over 
the  past  five  years 
has  seen  school  dis- 
tricts south  of  the 
border  send  up 
recruitment  teams 
to  Canadian  facul- 
ties of  education, 
ready  to  sign  up 
graduates  through 
attractive  incentives 
and  salaries. 

There  are  several 
factors  that  could 
mitigate  the  crisis  in 
Ontario,  Fullan 
hastens  to  add.  Out 
of  province  teachers 
could  apply  for  cre- 
dentials here;  others 
who  had  given  up 
finding  work  in  the 
field  could  re-enter 
the  profession;  and  fewer  than  expected 
could  take  early  retirement.  “These  vari- 
ables could  change  the  situation  in  the 
next  couple  of  years  and  will  have  to  be 
monitored.” 

Nevertheless,  after  years  of  steering  away 
from  education,  university  graduates  seem 


eager  to  enrol.  Over  the  past  year  faculties 
across  the  province  had  a 40  per  cent 
increase  in  applications,  he  notes. 

The  teacher  shortage,  however,  is  not 
the  only  problem  the  government  needs  to 
address,  Fullan 
adds.  Over  the  past 
few  years  the 
province  has  paid 
scant  attention  to 
improving  program 
quality  by  provid- 
ing better  Internet 
training  for  future 
teachers,  for  exam- 
ple, or  supplying 
up-to-date  soft- 
ware and  more 
money  for  library 
budgets.  The  Council 
of  Ontario  Univ- 
ersities has  asked 
the  government  to 
fund  a teacher  edu- 
cation quality  and 
innovation  program 
and,  although  the 
province  has  not  accepted  the  council’s 
proposal  to  date,  COU  president  Ian 
Clark  remains  hopeful.  “We  are  continu- 
ing to  discuss  this  with  them  and  we’ll 
keep  coming  back  at  them  year  after  year 
with  this.” 

Although  there  is  no  additional  program 


funding,  OISE/UT  is  moving  ahead  with 
some  changes  of  its  own,  Fullan  says.  It  has 
lengthened  its  one-year  bachelor  of  educa- 
tion degree  requirements  from  eight  to  10 
months  with  a six-week  internship  in 
schools,  starting  in  September  2000.  And  it 
has  introduced  a two-year  master  of  arts  in 
early  childhood  education. 

“We  think  two-year  programs  are  the  way 
to  go  in  the  long  term,”  he  says.  “When  you 
stop  to  think  about  the  education  required 
to  become  a doctor  or  a lawyer,  it  seems 
ridiculous  to  think  you  can  produce  a 
teacher  in  eight  or  10  months.  Even  though 
a student’s  previous  undergraduate  work  is 
important,  it’s  not  the  same  as  concentrated 
education  work.  This  two-year  concept  is  a 
much  better  long-range  plan.” 

A second  two-year  program  — a master 
of  teaching  — has  been  approved  by  both 
OISE/UT  and  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  If  approved  by  the  Ontario  Council 
of  Graduate  Studies,  education  students 
would  be  able  to  enrol  in  September  2000. 

Students  will  still  be  able  to  enrol  in  the 
one-year  bachelor  of  education  course  — at 
least  in  the  short  term,  Fullan  says.  “But  in 
the  long  run,  say  30  years  from  now,  it  may 
all  be  two-year  programs.  That’s  the  way  I 
think  education  should  go.  Students  will  be 
better  prepared  to  enter  the  teaching  ranks 
and  will  be  more  highly  valued”  — concepts 
that  tomorrow’s  teachers  and  parents  will, 
no  doubt,  embrace. 


Dean  Michael  Fullan 
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The  University  of  Toronto  School  of  Continuing  Studies 
in  co-operation  with  Canadian  Learning  Television, 
Sleeping  Giant  Productions  and  Bravo!  is  proud  to  present: 


A Colloquium  on 

TVTV:The  Television  Revolution 


"Who  speaks  for  television  ? Moses  speaks  for  television.  Following  McLuhan,  Znaimer  challenges 

us  to  both  think  and  feel  television.  In  a world  half  filled  with  critics  of  television  and  half  filled  with  media  megacorporations 
hot  in  pursuit  of  profit,  little  room  is  left  for  anyone  with  any  positive  vision  to  speak  for  the  medium  society  loves  to  hate." 

— Roland  Lorimer 

Canadian  Journal  of  Communications 


On  October  23,  1999,  Moses  Znaimer,  televisionary,  co-founder  and  creative  force  behind  Citytv,  MuchMusic,  MusiquePlus,  Bravo!, 
Space,  CP24,  ACCESS,  Canadian  Learning  Television,  Star!  and  other  television  strands  and  channels  in  Europe  and  South  America, 
defends  his  provocative  and  controversial  "ten  commandments  of  television",  against  a renowned  panel  of  media  experts,  television 
critics  and  communications  scholars  probing  and  debating  his  theses. 


Moderated  by  television  personality  Daniel  Richler,  the  panel  to  take  on  Znaimer  will  include: 


Join  us  for  what  will  be  an  electrifying  debate  on  the  role  and 
impact  of  television  in  society,  with  some  of  the  most  influential 
thinkers  and  practitioners  in  the  media  today. 


John  Perry  Barlow 

(Notable  Speeches  of  the  Information  Age) 

Bruce  Powe 

(Outage;  A Canada  of  Light) 

Liss  Jeffrey 

(McLuhan  Program  on  Culture  and  Technology) 

Father  John  Pungente  SJ 

( Jesuit  Communications  Project) 


Derrick  deKerckhove 

( The  Skin  of  Culture) 

Robert  Fulford 

(Author  and  Journalist) 

Harry  Jessell 

(editor.  Broadcast  & Cable  Magazine) 


To  register,  call  416/978-2400 


SCS  3851  — Sec  01A 
Saturday , October  2 3,  iggg 
10:00am  — 4:00pm 
Fee:  $25.00 


Web  site: 
tvtv.utoronto.ca 


LEARNING 


2 -e; 

VEUJT^  ii/EVO 

ARBOR  Till  VISION  THAT  TIACMIS 


Bravo! 
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The  Information  Commons 

Prompted  by  its  enormous  success , U ofTs  central  computer  laboratory  undergoes  a major  expansion  — and  upgrade 

By  Bruce  Rolston 


i 


"^HE  FALL  TERM  IS  JUST  STARTING  BUT  THERE’S  HARDLY 
a free  terminal  to  be  found  on  the  first  floor  of 
Robarts  Library.  On  nearly  every  one  of  the  140 
state-of-the-art  computers  that  comprise  the  heart  of  U ofT’s 
Information  Commons  are  students  and  staff — standing  and 
sitting,  behind  walls  and  around  corners  — sending  e-mail, 
searching  library  catalogues  or  simply  playing  go  or  chess. 

It’s  an  encouraging  sight,  says  commons  director  Michael 
Edmunds.  It  means  that  the  second  phase,  a major  expansion 
that  began  earlier  this  year,  has  succeeded  in 
meeting  the  growing  demand  for  improved 
computers  in  larger  numbers.  For  now,  at 
least. 

“In  terms  of  the  commons,  I don’t  think 
there’s  too  many  universities  doing  anything 
better,”  Edmunds  says.  “The  challenge  will 
be  to  stay  ahead  of  the  curve.” 

Phase  two,  launched  in  August,  is  nearly 
complete.  The  public  terminals  — which 
now  take  up  much  of  Robarts’  first  floor  — 
have  been  upgraded  to  Pentium  3 standard: 

450  MHz  powerhouses  with  built  in  zip  and 
CD  drives.  Earphones  and  scanners  abound. 

The  entire  space  has  been  renovated,  too, 
combining  soft  overhead  lighting,  curved 
desks  and  a surprising  amount  of  wood, 
making  the  whole  place  look  very  comfortable 
for  a computer  lab. 

The  computer  users  probably  aren’t  lining 
up  to  admire  the  interior  design,  however. 

They’re  here  because  of  what  the  new  units 
can  do:  the  Web  page  editors,  the  four- 
colour  laser  printing  and  the  Optical  Character  Recognition 
(OCR)  software  for  reading  printed  pages.  Every  campus 
community  member  now  has  the  capability  to  take  a book, 
scan  in  the  text  on  one  of  the  scanners,  pull  out  the  quotes  she 
needs  using  OCR  and  insert  them  right  into  her  essay  or 
thesis  without  retyping.  Users  may  never  need  a photocopy 
card  again. 

But  the  commons  is  more  than  banks  of  high-powered 
machines.  Its  staff  have  a hand  in  nearly  every  initiative  that 
uses  new  technologies  to  support  teaching  and  research. 
Its  help  desk,  for  example,  provides  support  for  academic 
computing  campus-wide,  both  in  person  and  by  phone.  Help 


desk  staff  handled  over  18,000  queries  in  the  last  year  alone. 
That  shouldn’t  be  surprising:  the  Help  desk  is  the  first  line  of 
assistance  for  the  55,000  community  members  with  a 
UTORmail  e-mail  account. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  floor  another  commons  office  han- 
dles much  of  the  university’s  licensed  software  business,  nego- 
tiating large-volume  software  licences  on  new  and  valuable 
computer  programs  and  then  distributing  them  to  students, 
faculty  and  staff.  Over  11,000  packages  were  licensed  out  last 


year:  the  discounts  his  office  received  probably  saved  the 
university  over  $400,000,  Edmunds  estimates,  a number 
he  expects  will  increase. 

Upstairs  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Robarts  is  the  Centre  for 
Academic  and  Adaptive  Technologies,  whose  staff  support 
the  use  of  emerging  technologies  in  teaching,  learning  and 
research  campus-wide.  The  centre  also  includes  the  universi- 
ty’s Adaptive  Technology  Resource  Centre.  Opened  in  1994, 
it  promotes  equal  access  to  information  technology  for  people 
with  disabilities.  Both  educators  and  their  students  can  obtain 
class  materials  in  accessible  formats,  for  instance,  or  help  in 
securing  funding  for  assistive  technology. 


The  big  focus  of  all  this  activity,  of  course,  is  delivering 
courses  and  learning  resources  via  the  Web,  an  area  where 
U of  T as  a whole  may  still  be  lagging. 

“Ideally  every  course  should  have  a digital  component  to  it; 
if  not  the  full  course,  then  at  least  the  business  of  the  course, 
essay  submission  via  e-mail  and  the  like.  That’s  what  students 
want,”  Edmunds  says.  “It  may  seem  straightforward  but  it 
isn’t  a reality  yet.  In  the  area  of  computer-assisted  teaching, 
our  people  are  dedicated  and  top-notch,  but  we  don’t  lead  the 
pack  internationally,  yet.” 

That’s  okay,  though,  he  adds.  As  the  insti- 
tution moves  more  and  more  towards  Web 
education  and  wants  to  start  incorporating 
lectures  by  distant  experts,  the  commons 
will  be  in  a position  to  help  them.  “Our  job 
is  to  be  ready  when  the  faculty  are.” 

As  part  of  that,  planning  is  now  under 
way  for  InfoCommons  Phase  Three.  A 
major  part  of  that  vision  for  Edmunds  is 
creating  an  “immersive”  teaching  environ- 
ment — an  automated  classroom  that 
incorporates  the  latest  in  virtual  reality 
technology  for  students. 

“Imagine  three-dimensional  high-resolu- 
tion  modelling  of  genetic  structures  or 
human  tissues  or  architectural  design. 
Imagine  depicting  the  interrelations 
between  the  levels  in  Dante’s  Divine 
Comedy,  represented  in  a visual  reality 
world.” 

These  kinds  of  future  advances,  like  the 
phase  that  has  just  been  completed,  will  rely 
in  large  part  on  outside  funding  support.  But  the  real  cost  of 
a centre  like  the  commons  isn’t  in  the  equipment,  says 
Edmunds  — it’s  in  the  45  full-time  and  numerous  other 
part-time  staff  that  work  in  its  offices. 

“Anyone  who  buys  a computer  finds  a lot  of  the  real  costs 
are  buried:  the  technicians  who  have  to  be  trained,  the  calls  to 
the  help  line.  The  key  for  us  will  always  be  being  able  to 
acquire  and  keep  good  staff  and  giving  them  opportunities  to 
keep  their  training  up.” 

Training  is  key,  he  emphasizes.  “We  have  to  be  available  to 
help  anyone,  from  the  neophyte  to  the  expert,  and  every  year 
new  students  seem  to  know  a little  bit  more.” 


The  Illusion  of  Speed 


Changing  lanes  is  not  only  dangerous,  it  really  doesn't  save  time,  says  researcher 


BY  STEVEN  DE  SOUSA 


A £ S o p yp  i>*te 


JUST  WHEN  YOU  THOUGHT  IT  WAS 
safe  to  change  lanes  on  a busy  high- 
way, think  again  — changing  your 
mind  is  a lot  safer. 

A U of  T study  just  published  in 
Nature  suggests  staying  put  will  get 
you  to  your  destination  more  safely 
and  in  roughly  the  same  amount  of 
time  as  driving  more  aggressively. 

The  study,  led  by  Professor  Don 
Redelmeier  of  the  department  of  med- 
icine and  director  of  clinical  epidemi- 
ology for  Sunnybrook  and  Women’s 
College  Health  Sciences  Centre, 
found  that  drivers  overestimate  the 
speed  of  vehicles  in  the  next  lane  and 
consequently  make  undue  lane  changes. 

Redelmeier  calls  it  an  illusion. 
“Vehicles  spread  out  when  driving 
quickly  and  pack  together  when  moving 
slowly,”  he  says.  “Thus  a driver  can  pass  many 
vehicles  in  a brief  time  interval  whereas  it 
takes  much  more  time  to  be  overtaken  by  the 
same  number  of  vehicles.  The  illusion  gets 
worse  if  roads  are  congested  or  drivers  tailgate.” 
And  the  illusion  can  be  deadly  — simply 


changing  lanes  triples  the  risk  of  collision  and 
one  out  of  every  25  highway  fatalities  in 
Canada  is  caused  by  a lane  change  gone  bad. 

Redelmeier  and  his  colleagues  developed 
computer  models  of  vehicles  travelling 
on  a congested  roadway  in  order  to  test 
perceptions  of  highway  traffic  speed.  In  the 


model,  the  next  lane  generally  appeared  to  be 
moving  more  quickly  even  if  all  lanes  had  the 
same  average  speed. 

Researchers  also  showed  120  driving  stu- 
dents a videotape  taken  from  a mounted 
camera  in  a moving  vehicle  that  filmed  the 
side-view  perspective  of  the  next  lane  on  a 


congested  Toronto  road.  Seventy  per 
cent  of  the  students  believed  the  traffic 
they  saw  was  moving  at  a quicker  pace 
than  the  car  with  the  camera,  when  in 
fact  it  was  going  slightly  slower  than 
the  average  speed  of  the  other  lane. 

Other  aspects  of  human  percep- 
tion may  also  accentuate  the  impres- 
sion of  greater  speed  in  the  next  lane, 
says  Redelmeier,  one  of  Canada’s 
leading  trauma  researchers.  This  is 
because  motorists  look  forward 
rather  than  backward  so  vehicles  that 
are  overtaken  become  “invisible”  very 
quickly,  whereas  vehicles  that  are 
passing  remain  conspicuous  for 
much  longer. 

“These  factors  all  make  the  next  lane 
appear  to  be  going  30  per  cent  faster 
than  your  current  lane,  even  though  you’re 
travelling  at  roughly  the  same  speed.” 

Redelmeier  suggests  countering  the 
illusion  by  frequently  checking  your  mirrors 
to  see  that  other  drivers  are  in  the  same 
position.  “You’ll  see  you’re  not  the  last 
in  line.” 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS  Call  978-2452 

WOW!  - WIDE  OPEN  HOUSE  WEEK:  Five  days  otfun,  food  and  festivities,  Sep.  13-17.  Wide 
Open  House  - Club  and  Committee  displays  and  sign-ups.  Wed.  Sep.  1 5,  1 lam  to  2pm  and 
6 to  8pm.  Draw  for  prizes  at  1 :30pm. 

Formal  Debate  with  guest  speaker.  Dr.  Henry  Morgantaler,  'Be  it  resolved  that  abortion  Is 
not  only  a woman's  choice'.  Wed.  Sep  1 5,  7pm  In  the  Debates  Room. 

Sunday  Concert  - Czech  pianist,  Boris  Krajny,  Sun.  Sep.  26  at  3pm  In  the  Great  Hall.  FREE. 
Graduate  Committee  Dinner  Series  - Tickets  go  on  sale  to  Hart  House  members  starting 
Mon.  Sep.  20.  Full  series  ot  6 tor  $190;  halt  series  for  $105;  single  dinner  tor  $39.  U of  T 
students  $20.  Dinners  held  on  Wednesday  evenings.  Reception  6pm,  dinner  6:30pm.  Visit 
Membership  Services  Office  for  tickets  and  details. 

ART  Call  978-8398 

The  Justlna  M.  Barnlcke  Gallery  - 'The  Hallowed  Land,  Canadian  Landscape  Pointings 
from  the  Hart  House  Permanent  Collection".  Runs  to  Sun.  Oct.  3. 

LIBRARY  Coll  978-5362 

Reading  Series  - David  Homel  reads  from  his  new  book,  'Get  on  Top",  and  Brian 
Panhuyzen  reads  from  'The  Death  of  the  Moon',  Thurs.  Sep.  16  at  7:30pm  In  the  Hart 
House  Library. 

WRITUALS  Literary  Pub  - Come  out  and  read!  Tue  Sep.  14,  8:30  to  1 1pm  In  the  Arbor 
Room.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

MUSIC  Call  978-2452  - All  concerts  are  FREEI 

Music  on  the  Patio  - Mon.  Sep.  13  from  1 1 :30om-2pm,  Chris  Coole  — Crazy  Strings  - 
blue  grass  and  country,  Arbor  Room  Patio.  Tue.  Sep.  1 4,  Njacko  Backo  - Sounds  of  Africa, 

Arbor  Room  Patio. 

Midday  Mosaics  - Beverly  Lewis,  Zachary  Moss,  and  Donald  Boere,  Thurs.  Sep.  16  at 
l2noon  In  the  Great  Hall. 

Wide  Open  Stage  - Come  out  and  sing!  Host,  Phllomene  Hoffman,  Thurs.  Sep.  1 6, 

8:30am  to  1 1pm  In  the  Arbor  Room.  Sign  up  at  8 pm.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

Jazz  at  Oscars  - Avant  garde  new  music  with  GUH,  Frl.  Sep.  17.  Energla  plays  Frl.  Sep. 

24,  8:30am  to  1 lpm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

CLUBS  & COMMITTEES  - can  978  2452 

Camera  - Open  Meeting  and  guest  speaker,  photographer,  Monique  Dykstra,  highlighting 
her  book,  'My  Heart  on  the  Yukon  River*,  portraits  from  Alaska  and  the  Yukon,  Wed.  Sep.  15 
at  7:00pm  In  the  Music  Room.  Call  978-2453  tor  more  information. 

Film  Board  - Open  Meeting  and  first  screening.  Thurs.  Sep.  23  at  6:30pm  In  (tie  Music 
Room.  Call  978-2453  for  Information. 

Orchestra  - Open  rehearsals,  Thursdays  Sep.  16,  23,  and  30  at  7:30pm  In  the  Great  Hall. 
Auditions  will  be  held  In  Ihe  last  two  weeks  In  September.  Call  978-5362  for  more  Information. 

Rifle  It  Revolver  Clubs  - Mandatory  Open  Meeting,  Wed.  Sep.  22  at  6:30pm.  978-2446 
Underwater  Club  - Learn  to  Scuba  dive!  Orientation  night  Is  Wed.  Sep.  15  at  7pm  In  the 
East  Common  Room.  Call  978-2447  for  Information. 

Yogo  Club  - Fall  beginner  and  Intermediate  classes  begin  Mon.  Sep.  13  and  Wed.  Sep.  15 
and  run  to  the  end  of  April.  Sign  up  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Call  978-2452  for  Information. 

ATHLETICS  - CALL  978-2447 

WOWI  - Drop  In  to  selected  Instructional  programmes  FREE  during  the  week  of  Sep.  13-17. 

Come  dressed  to  participate,  meet  the  Instructor,  and  have  a great  time. 

Registration  for  Fall  Athletic  Classes  begins  on  Wed.  Sep.  22  at  8am.  Register  In  person 
with  your  current  student  card.  y 

Membership  Office  Hours  - Sep.  13-24,  Mon.  - Thurs.,  8am-8pm.  Frl.,  8am-5pm.  After 
Sep.  24,  Mon-Thurs.  9am-7pm.  Frl.  9am-5pm.  • 

Drop-In  Fitness  Fall  Schedule  - Effective  Mon.  Sep.  13  to  Sun.  Dec.  1 1 FREE! 

HART  HOUSE  S 
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A Princely  Gift 


As  part  of  student  orientation  festivities  at  U of  T last  week,  about  2,000 first-year  students  received  a copy  of 
the  classic  French  nursery  tale  The  Little  Prince,  by  Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery.  The  books  were  purchased  and 
distributed  by  the  Students’ Administrative  Council  with  funds  donated  by  the  university  administration  and 
private  individuals.  The  distributions  aim  was  to  “ educate  and  intellectually  stimulate”  the  first-year  students, 
said  PaulKutasi,  SAC’s  vice-president.  Other  Re-Orientation  ’99  activities  included  a Sept.  10  student  parade 
and  street festival  as  well  as  the  release  of  a 13-track  CD  compilation  featuring  music  from  Re-Orientation  ’99 
performers.  Some  of  the  SAC  staff  involved  in  all  of  these  activities  included,  from  left:  Rick  Scavetta,  Kutasi, 
Andrea  Zeifman,  Anwar  Ahmed,  Matt  Leaner  and  Rebecca  Dolgoy. 


Minitab™  from  a conventional  retailer 
can  cost  as  much  as  $414. 

Need  it  for  one  semester? 


We  sell  it  for 


Not  exactly 
rocket  science 
is  it? 


e-academy.com 


Simple,  affordable  software  shopping  online 


Need  mote  info? 
Visit  oir  website  or  go  to  the 
University  of  Toronto 
Information  Commons 

wvvwjeecademy.com 
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Flipping  Out 


Former  premier  Bob  Rae  and  fellow  U ofT  law  school  alumni  served  up  pancakes  to  the  school’s  incoming  students 
at  a breakfast  Sept.  7.  The  event  launched  the  50th  anniversary  celebrations  of  the  modern  Faculty  of  Law  as  grad- 
uates from  the  early  1950s  played  host  to  the  incoming  class  of 2002.  Other  highlights  of  the  anniversary  year 
include  a special  moot  court  presentation  by  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  and  the  Ontario  Court  of 
Appeal  Oct.  26;  a tribute  to  the  law  school,  including  a theatre  performance  by  alumni  of  the  faculty,  Jan.  22;  and  a 
special  lecture  series  throughout  the  year  on  changes  to  the  Canadian  legal  system  and  future  challenges  of  the  legal 
profession . 


The  Bulletin 


invites  readers  to 
submit  information 
regarding  awards 
and  honours 
as  well  as  death 
notices  of  staff  and 
faculty. 

Please  include  as 
much  background 
information  as 
possible  and  in  the 
case  of  obituaries, 
a CV  is  especially 
welcome. 


Please  send,  deliver 
or  fax  the 
information  to: 


Suzanne  Soto, 
editor, 

21  BCings  College 
Circle 

fax:  (416)  978-7430. 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR 
BACK  PAIN 


YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  MADE  SHOES 
& FOOT  0RTH0TICS 


As  with  any  architectural  structure,  if  the  foundation 
is  not  stable  then  the  structures  above  can  suffer.  This 
applies  to  your  feet,  the  foundation  of  your  body. 
Abnormal  alignment  at  the  feet  can  not  only  cause 
foot  problems  but  may  also  affect  the  knees,  hips  and 
back.  This  is  where  Orthotics  can  help!! 

Orthotics  are  custom  made  foot  supports  that  fit  into 
shoes  which  help  to  place  the  feet  in  a biomechanically 
correct  position,  allowing  the  muscles,  tendons, 
ligaments  and  bones  to  function  more  efficiently. 

• Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  are  100% 
covered  under  the  U of  T extended  health  plan. 

• We  bill  your  extended  health  plan  directly. 

• To  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot 
Analysis  call  our  message  centre  at  (416)  337*2671. 


Remember  you  can't  trade  them  in  .... 
your  feet  must  last  a lifetimel! 

Fitness  Appraisers  • Custom  Orthotic  Specialists 
St.  George/Bloor  • iane/Bloor  • Lawrence  E. 


We  love  it  when  our  readers  write 

The  Bulletin  welcomes  letters  from  its  readers;  these  letters,  however,  must  be  original  to 
The  Bulletin  and  not  published  elsewhere.  Please  limit  signatures  to  three  and  send  them, 
fax  them,  e-mail  them  or  deliver  them  in  person  to: 

Ailsa  Ferguson,  associate  editor,  The  Bulletin , 21  King’s  College  Circle; 
fax,  978-7430;  e-mail,  ailsa. ferguson@utoronto.ca 


Whats  New  at  the 
Campus 


ComputerShop? 


Apple  iBook 

Fall  1999 


f ThinkPad  i Series 

Ingenious  notebooks 
for  mobile  individuals 

iSeries  1412  $2,449.°° 

366MHz  Celeron  with  32MB  of  ram,  4.8GB  HD 
24XCDROM,  56K  fax/modem,  12.1”  SVGA 
TFT  display 


iSeries  1452  $3,230.°° 

366MHz  Celeron  with  64MB  of  ram, 6.4GB  HD, 
2X-DVD  56K  fax/modem,  14.1”  XGA 
TFT  display 


University  of  Toronto 
ComputerShop 


Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 


M5T  3A1 

Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-7968 
Hrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5 

Visit  our  Web  Site  at 


www.campuscomputershop.com 


Authorized  Reseller 


computer* 
• shop0 


Apple,  the  Apple  logo,  Powwtoook,  Macintosh,  Duo.  Performa.  IMac,  Studio  Osplay  and  G3  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer 
Inc  PowerPC  is  a trademark  of  International  Business  Machinee  Corporation,  used  under  license  therefrom.  Iomega  and  Zip  Drive  are 

registered  trade  mark*  of  Iomega  Inc.  AM  products  are  subject  to  availability.  Pricing  valid  for  rnembers  of  the  academic  community  only! 
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Rights 

Outlined 

~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
may  pursue  thesis  work  largely 
independently.  In  contrast, 
in  many  physical  and  life 
science  departments,  graduate 
students  often  work  as  part  of  a 
research  team  in  a laboratory 
which  also  includes  post-doc- 
toral fellows,  research  assistants 
and  associates  and/or  research 
technicians.”  The  complexities 
can  be  further  compounded  by 
involvement  with  other  institu- 
tions or  funding  partners,  a 
phenomenon  that  has  been  par- 
ticularly evident  since  the  cre- 
ation of  government  matching 
programs  such  as  the  federal 
Canadian  Foundation  for 
Innovation  and  the  Ontario 
Research  and  Development 
Challenge  Fund. 

“This  isn’t  meant  to  be  the  last 
word  on  the  issue,”  says  Marrus, 
“nor  to  replace  the  sage  advice 
given  by  advisers,  chairs,  deans  or, 
for  that  matter,  lawyers.  We 
encourage  people  to  seek  advice, 
with  the  guide  as  a helpful  first  step 
in  raising  the  questions.  We  re  try- 
ing to  be  proactive  in  contributing 
to  the  university’s  commitment  to 
academic  freedom  and  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge.” 

Intellectual  Property  Guidelines 
is  available  from  SGS  and  is  on  the 
Web  at  www.sgs.utoronto.ca/intel- 
lectualpropertyguidelines.htm. 


Profile 


Working-Class  Scholar 

Transitional  Year  Program  student  wins  prestigious  entrance  award 

By  Jill  Rutherford 


“SIyler  Burgess  is  a Grade  10  drop- 

out,  a professional  drummer  and  a 
Juno-award  nominee, 
is  also  a Bank  of  Montreal  National 


1 

He 

Scholar  entering  his  first  year  at  University 
College,  the  first  scholarship  winner  from  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  Transitional  Year 
Program  and  the  first  in  his  working-class 
family  to  pursue  post-secondary  education. 

That’s  quite  an  achievement  in  anyone’s 
books.  But  Burgess,  a soft-spoken  man  of  32,  is 
the  first  to  tell  you  it  hasn’t  been  easy. 

“I  was  really  nervous  about  coming  back  to 
school  after  having  been  out  for  13  years  and  not 
having  gone  any  higher  than  Grade  9,”  he  says, 
acknowledging  that  some  of  his  former  friends 
scoffed  at  his  decision  to  go  to  university. 

“Most  of  my  friends  are  blue-collar.  They  just 
don’t  get  it  — they  think  you’ve  completely  flipped 
out  or  you  just  don’t  want  to  work.  I know  myself 
I used  to  resent  the  students  here.  I used  to  think. 
Oh,  they  had  it  all  handed  to  them  and  didn’t  have 
to  work.  But  I’ve  definitely  come  to  appreciate  that 
it’s  not  just  a walk  in  the  park.  And  I’ve  learned 
now  that  I genuinely  love  learning.” 

Alienated  by  the  high  school  system,  Burgess 
quit  after  landing  his  first  paying  job  as  a drummer 
at  16.  Since  then,  he  has  become  a well-known 
and  respected  figure  on  the  Toronto  music  scene, 
working  with  both  local  and  international  artists 
including  a four-year  stint  with  the  Downchild 
Blues  Band.  In  1994  he  earned  a Juno  nomination 
as  part  of  the  band’s  acclaimed  Good  Times 
Guaranteed  CD  for  best  Blues/Gospel  album. 
With  his  own  band,  The  Burgess  Brothers,  he  has 


played  many  benefit  concerts  for  charitable 
organizations  such  as  Covenant  House,  Light  to 
Nicaragua,  Muscular  Dystrophy  Foundation  and 
the  Canadian  Cancer  Society. 

Working  the  day  shift  as  a construction  worker 
and  playing  music  in  local  bars  at  night,  Burgess 


financed  travels  from  Malaysia  to  Mexico,  in  part 
to  satisfy  a hunger  to  learn  about  other  cultures 
and  peoples.  His  travels,  he  says,  gave  him  a new 
perspective  beyond  his  music  career  and  inspired 
him  to  expand  his  own  knowledge. 


“I  was  kind  of  looking  for  a way  to  branch  out 
from  the  music  thing  — all  the  jobs  I did  outside 
of  music  were  back  work,”  he  says.  “This  (TYP) 
program  seemed  a great  way  to  test  the  waters,  to 
see  if  I could  do  it.” 

Burgess  attributes  much  of  his  success  to  the 
patience  and  guidance  of  TYP’s  faculty,  notably 
now-retired  TYP  Professor  Keith  Allen  who 
taught  him  math.  “I  hadn’t  done  any  math,  really, 
since  Grade  7,  and  when  the  year  started  we 
were  given  a quiz  and  I couldn’t  do  any  of  it  — 
not  even  multiplication!  He  (Allen)  was  really 
patient  with  me.” 

Burgess  ended  up  winning  the  math  award 
that  year  — with  an  average  of  95  per  cent.  His 
overall  outstanding  academic  performance 
earned  him  the  National  Scholarship  — one  of 
approximately  16  handed  out  each  year  and  a 
four-year,  full-entrance  scholarship  to  U of  T.  In 
the  competition  he  beat  out  hundreds  of  other 
highly  qualified  applicants  from  across  Canada. 

But  excellent  marks  while  in  TYP  haven’t 
improved  Burgess’  confidence,  and  he  notes  that  it 
is  still  “a  big  jump”  going  from  the  small,  supportive 
group  atmosphere  of  TYP  to  the  university  at  large. 

“I  still  have  reservations  about  being  part  of  a 
large  institution  — a pretty  conservative  institution 
— like  this.  It’s  a whole  new  culture,  a new  experi- 
ence for  me  to  explore.  But  it’s  not  only  a universi- 
ty, it’s  like  going  to  Harvard.  You  really  don’t  know 
how  prestigious  U of  T is  until  you  get  here.” 

Burgess’  courses  this  year  include  Spanish,  a 
Canadian  history  course,  a seminar  on  jazz 
music  and  sociology.  He  hopes  one  day  to 
become  a teacher. 


B 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

ookstore  Series 


James  Gleick  & Mark  Kingwell 

James  Gleick,  author  of  Chaos,  reads  from  his  new 
book.  Faster:  The  Acceleration  of  Just  About  Every- 
thing. Mark  Kingwell  reads  from  his  new  book. 

Marginalia:  A Cultural  Reader. 

Thurs.,  Sept.  23rd,  7:30pm.  Free 

Earth  Sciences  Auditorium,  4 Bancroft  Ave. 

(just  off  Huron,  between  Willcocks  and  Russell) 

978-7989  for  more  info  or  directions 


The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author  of 
Backlash,  takes  an  interesting  look  at  male 
culture  and  male  dilemmas  in  her  new 
book.  Stiffed:  The  Betrayal  of  the  American 
Man.  Don't  miss  this  fascinating  and  pro- 
vocative reading  and  Q & A session. 


Wednesday,  Sept.  29th,  7:30pm.  Free. 

Medical  Sciences  Auditorium,  One  King’s  College  Circle 


(one  block  west  of  McCaul,  go  north  to  the  field  and  turn  right.  The  auditorium  is  located  on  the  corner,  just  to 
the  left  of  the  top  of  the  stairs.)  978-7989  for  more  details  or  directions. 


Modris  Eksteins 

U of  T professor,  Modris  Eksteins,  author  of  the  highly  acclaimed  Rites 
of  Spring:  The  Great  War  and  the  Birth  of  the  Modern  Age,  turns  to  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  and  his  own  family,  with  his  new  book.  Walking  Since 
Daybreak:  A Story  of  Eastern  Europe,  World  War  II  and  the  Heart  of  Our 
Century. 

Thursday,  Sept.  30th,  7:30pm.  Free 

U of  T Bookstore,  214  College  St.  2nd  Floor.  978-7989 

(enter  through  doors  at  the  corner  of  St.  George  and  College) 


U of  T Bookstore  • 214  College  St. 
978-7989  or  978-7908  for  events  information 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO,  FACULTY  OF  DENTISTRY 
A RESEARCH  STUDY  OF  EARLY  DIAGNOSIS 
AND  RECURRENT  PERIODONTAL  DISEASE 

The  Department  of  Periodontics  needs  volunteers  between  the  ages  of  30 
and  65  to  participate  in  a new  study  funded  by  the  Medical  Research 
Council  of  Canada.  This  innovative  study  will  help  test  new  diagnostic  methods 
for  the  prevention  of  periodontal  (gum)  diseases. 

You  may  qualify  to  participate: 

- if  you  have  gum  disease  which  has  been  treated  by  a gum  specialist 

- if  your  gum  disease  has  not  responded  to  treatment  (including  surgery) 

- if  your  gum  disease  recurred  in  spite  of  regular  follow-up  care 

Volunteers  will  undergo  detailed  dental  examinations  and  the  collection  of 
mouth  rinse  samples.  Free  scaling  treatments  are  provided  every  3 to  4 
months.  Participants  may  need  to  attend  appointments  at  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry  approximately  once  a month  for  up  to  a year. 

For  information  on  how  to  enroll,  telephone  the  study  coordinator, 

Martha:  416-979-4758  Monday-Friday,  8 am  to  4 pm 

(or  leave  message  after  hours) 


PROMISED  CARE  CENTRE  413-0333 


DID  YOU  KNOW...  that  our  centre  offers  SPA  treat- 
ments such  as  Massage  Therapy,  Golden  Moor  Mud 
Wraps  and  Hydrotherapy  using  either  aromatic 
salts  or  essential  oils? 

DID  YOU  ALSO  KNOW...  that  our  centre  DIRECTLY 
BILLS  either  Liberty  Health  or  Green  Shield? 

All  treatments  are  covered  under  extended  health 
care  and  are  administered  by  a Registered  Massage 
Therapist. 

13  IRWIN  AVENUE  - 2 blocks  North  of  Wellesley  & 

3 blocks  South  of  Bloor  in  between  Yonge  & Bay 

Also  see  article  in  Maclean’s  Magazine,  Sept.  6/99  (health) 


PROMISED  CARE  CENTRE  413-0333 
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SUSAN  KING 


In  Memoriam 

Wayman  Cared  About  Impact  of  Technology 


Professor  Emeritus  Morris 
Wayman  of  chemical  engineer- 
ing and  applied  chemistry  and  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry  died  May  24  at 
the  age  of  84  in  southern  California 
where  he  had  retired. 

Toronto  born  and  bred,  Wayman 
received  his  BA  in  chemistry  from 
U ofT  in  1936,  his  MA  in  physical 
chemistry  in  1937  and  his  PhD  in 
organic  chemistry  in  1941. 

After  receiving  his  doctorate, 
Wayman  went  to  work  for  Allied 
Dye  and  Chemical  in  Kingston;  in 
1943,  he  moved  to  the  research  lab- 
oratory of  the  International  Paper 
pulp  mill  in  Hawkesbury,  Ont., 
where  he  worked  as  a chemist.  In 
all,  Wayman  worked  for  21  years  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia 
before  returning  to  his  alma  mater, 
joining  the  University  of  Toronto 
faculty  in  1963.  Appointed  profes- 
sor emeritus  in  1983  he  continued 
to  teach  in  chemical  engineering 
and  forestry  until  1993,  as  a 
member  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 


Known  for  his  pioneering  work 
in  wood-pulp  bleaching,  Wayman’s 
research  also  involved  many  aspects 
of  bioengineering.  His  work  with 
petrobugs  — micro-organisms  that 
produce  petroleum  — was  the  sub- 
ject of  his  attention  in  the  1980s 
and  his  experimental  results  were 
featured  in  publications  as  diverse 
as  Newsweek  and  the  German  car 
magazine  Auto  Zietung.  In  the 
1990s  he  focused  in  part  on  the 
production  of  alcohol  for  fuel  from 


biomass  and  urban  waste. 

Wayman  was  also  a prolific 
writer  and  many  of  his  175  pub- 
lished scientific  papers  were  devot- 
ed to  the  social  impact  of  technology 
including  the  world  food  crisis,  the 
economy  and  the  environment.  In 
Health  and  Welfare , a book  pub- 
lished by  Griffin  House  in  1978,  he 
used  Statistics  Canada’s  computer 
model  of  the  Canadian  economy  to 
explore  how  the  nation’s  tax  dollars 
could  be  employed  to  stimulate 
specific  industrial  activities  to  max- 
imize employment  and  exports  for 
the  greatest  possible  social  benefit 
to  Canadians.  He  had  an  “enor- 
mous social  consciousness,”  said 
Professor  Divyendu  Roy  of  forestry 
who  described  Wayman  as  a 
“friend,  philosopher  and  guide.” 

In  his  memory  the  Morris 
Wayman  Prize  has  been  established 
at  Massey  College  to  assist  a 
Massey  junior  fellow  who  demon- 
strates outstanding  commitment  to 
cross-disciplinary  scholarship  or 
the  societal  implications  of  his  or 
her  field  of  endeavour. 


Wylie  Was  ROM  Curator,  Engaging  Professor 


Professor  Hugh  Wylie  of 
East  Asian  studies  and  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  died  July 
30  in  a drowning  accident  at  his 
cottage  in  the  Muskoka  area.  He 
was  57  years  old. 

Born  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Wylie 
received  his  BA  from  Antioch 
College  in  Ohio  in  1965.  After  a 
year’s  graduate  study  at  Berkeley, 
Wylie  served  as  a U.S.  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  until  1968.  In  1969  he 
came  to  Toronto,  earning  his  MA 
in  East  Asian  studies  from  U of  T 
in  1971.  In  1991  he  completed  his 
PhD  in  art  history,  receiving  his 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

Wylie  joined  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  as  a junior  technician  in 
1971,  leaving  in  1974  to  further  his 
s tudies  in  Japan.  He  returned  to  the 
museum  in  1981  as  a research  assis- 
tant in  the  Far  Eastern  department 
and  continued  to  become  assistant 
curator  in  the  department  of  Near 
Eastern  and  Asian  civilizations. 
Wylie  was  in  charge  of  the 


museum’s  Japanese  collection  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  co- 
curator of  the  new  Gallery  of 
Korean  Art,  due  to  open  to  the 
public  Sept.  11. 

“Hugh’s  unflinching  commit- 
ment and  scholarship  have  helped 
the  ROM  create  one  of  our 
most  significant  and  fascinating 
galleries,”  said  Lindsay  Sharp, 


president  and  CEO  of  the  museum, 
in  an  announcement  of  the  tragedy. 
“We  deeply  regret  that  he  will  not 
be  here  to  witness  its  completion.” 

A popular  lecturer,  Wylie  was 
cross-appointed  to  the  department 
of  East  Asian  studies  at  U of  T in 
1992  and  to  the  graduate  faculty  in 
1998.  Course  co-ordinator  for 
Introduction  to  Asian  Art  in  1997- 
98  and  1998-99,  Wylie  conducted 
the  spring  term  on  Korean  and 
Japanese  art  and  in  the  spring  of 
1999  was  course  co-ordinator  for 
Asian  Art  in  the  department  of  fine 
art,  lecturing  on  Chinese  painting 
and  Korean  and  Japanese  art. 

“Professor  Wylie  was  one  of  the 
most  engaging  of  our  professors,” 
said  Professor  Rick  Guisso,  chair  of 
East  Asian  studies.  “His  classes 
were  large  but  he  had  time  for  every 
student.  The  depth  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  lectured  showed  great 
love  both  for  his  subject  and  for 
expanding  the  youthful  mind.  We 
will  all  miss  him.” 


Reach  a circulation 
of 14,500  on  3 
campuses  and  11 
teaching  hospitals 

Place  your 

DISPLAY 

advertisements  in 


The  Bulletin 


For  details  and 
deadlines,  please  call 
(416)  978-2106 


• Laser  treatment  for  removal  of 
foot  warts,  ingrown  nails 
1 Removal  of  calluses  and  corns 
1 Treatment  of  fungal  infections 
1 Orthotics  (control  of  foot 
movements 
’ Diabetic  foot  care 
1 Arch  problems 

> Soft  tissue  problems 

> Nerve  conditions  (Neuroma 
and  Neuropathy) 

» Bunions 

» Advice  on  shoes  for  children 
» Sports  Medicine 
» X-ray  on-site 


Please  call:  (416)  967-0600  for  an  appointment  at: 
170  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330.  Medical  Arts  Bldg. 

For  Mississauga,  call:  (905)  820-4540  at  Med  Clinic  2000, 
2000  Credit  Valley  Road,  Suite  102 


PODIATRIC 

MEDICINE 

Specialized  care  for  your  feet 

HARVEY  E ROSENFELD,  D.P.M. 
Doctor  of  Podiatric  Medicine 

1 70  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330 
Toronto,  Ontario.  M5R  2M8 
Fax:  (416)  967-9294 


STTiey  Fffain  fSface 
at  f/Ta/t  fFCou&e' 

FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 

Mom.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  978-2431 
7 Hart  House  Circle 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 

in  the  University  of  Toronto 

Nominations  and  applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of 

Principal  of  Victoria  College 

The  Principal  exercises  general  supervision  over  the  academic 
life  and  work  of  the  College,  chairs  the  College  Council,  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Victoria  University  and  of 
several  consultative  bodies  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 

A candidate  is  expected  to  hold  a senior  university  position 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  to  have  established  an  excellent 
record  in  teaching,  research  and  administration.  Nominations 
and  applications  should  include  a statement  of  scholarly 
achievements  and  administrative  qualifications  for  appointment 
to  the  Principalship. 

The  Principal  will  take  office  for  an  initial  term  of  five  years 
beginning -January  1,  2000  or  July  1,  2000. 

Fuller  information  is  available  from  the  Office  of  the  President, 
Victoria  University.  Nominations  and  applications  must  be 
submitted  not  later  than  September  20, 1999  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Search  Committee  for  the  Principal  of  Victoria  College,  do 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  73  Queen’s  Park 
Crescent,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1K7. 


The  Hart  H ouse  jMlusic  Committee 
presents  the  1999-2000  season  of 
Sunday  afternoon  FREE  concerts 
beginning  on 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Sunday  September  26 


H 
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T 


3:00  p.m. 

THE  GREAT  HALL 

The  JSTusic  Committee 
is  proud  to  present  the 
celebrated  Czech  pianist 
in  a programme  of 
Chopin  and  if  an  aceh 
Please  Join  us  for  the  first 
concert  of  the  season 
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ROBERT  LANSDALE  BY  JOHN  NARVALI 


Photography 


Photographic 

Memory 

Collection  tells  U of  T’s  history  in  pictures 
By  Mic hah  Rynor 

Photographer  Robert  Lansdale  was  never  a student  at 
U of  T but  he  considers  it  his  alma  mater  nonetheless.  He  would  have 
loved  to  study  here,  mind  you,  “but  there  wasn’t  money  in  the 
family  to  send  me,”  he  says. 

Lansdale,  68  and  winding  down  his  career,  has  donated  an  astounding 
45,500  original  negatives  and  500  photo  prints  to  his  would-be  alma  mater’s 
archives.  It’s  the  most  comprehensive  photographic  collection  of  its  kind  ever 
received,  covering  the  history  of  the  university  from  the  post-Second  World 
War  era  right  up  to  the  1990s. 

Included  in  the  collection  are  portraits  of  authors  Margaret  Atwood, 
W.O.  Mitchell  and  Margaret  Laurence,  Northrop  Frye,  media  gum  Marshall 
McLuhan,  two  Queen  Elizabeths,  a young  Bob  Rae  as  a student  activist,  pres- 
idents of  the  university  from  Claude  Bissell  to  Robert  Prichard  and  grand 
— but  now  vanished  — buildings.  Graduating  classes  and  convocation 
ceremonies  are  frozen  in  time,  faculty  and  staff  meetings  are  captured  in 
mid-sentence  and  grid-iron  athletes  are  forever  young.  Historians, 
researchers  and  authors  will  now  have  access  to  these  donated  memories. 

Early  in  his  career  Lansdale  freelanced  with  dailies  such  as  the  Toronto 
Telegram,  covering  such  historic  moments  as  the  Springhill  mine  disaster, 
Marilyn  Bell’s  English  channel  swim  and  numerous  royal  tours  while  work- 
ing for  the  now  defunct  Federal  Newsphotos  of  Canada  agency.  One  of  his 
first  assignments  with  Fednews  was  a family  photo  shoot  at  the  home  of 
U of  T’s  recently  installed  president  Claude  Bissell,  which  ran  in  the  Star 
Weekly.  Lansdale  regards  this  as  his  “initiation  into  the  University  of 
Toronto.” 

Soon  after  he  started  landing  assignments  from  U of  T’s  publicity 
department,  set  up  to  project  a positive  image  of  the  university  to  faculty, 
alumni,  students  and  the  general  public.  His  distinctive  photos  started 
appearing  in  campus  newsletters,  annual  reports  and  magazines.  As  time  went 
by  it  was  even  suggested  that  he  become  the  official  university  photographer, 
which  he  would  have  gladly  accepted  had  his  private  photography  business 
not  been  so  lucrative. 

While  all  of  Lansdale’s  pictures  display  a very  real  technical  talent,  they  also 
show  a sensitive  ingenuity  when  dealing  with  complex  human  subjects.  For 
example,  in  the  late  1960s,  the  editor  of  the  university’s  magazine,  the  Varsity 
Graduate,  asked  Lansdale  to  photograph  the  department  heads  at  medicine. 

“When  I asked  these  faculty  members  how  they’d  like  to  be  photographed, 
they  all  wanted  to  have  a conventional  microscope  in  the  shot  as  a prop.”  Fearing 
that  all  of  the  photos  would  look  the  same,  Lansdale  went  ahead  and  did  the 
portraits  as  requested  — but  then  suggested  that  each  subject  sit  on  the  floor. 

“It’s  amazing  how  a person’s  character  changes  from  being  very  stiff  and 
official  to  interesting  and  natural  when  you  place  them  there,”  he  says. 

Not  only  did  all  of  these  august  professors  agree  to  be  photographed  at  ground 
level,  the  resulting  photos  ended  up  revealing  far  more  personality  and  tem- 
perament than  the  stilted  “official”  portraits  — most  of  which  were  never  used. 

Lansdale’s  assignments  at  the  university  weren’t  all  quiet  and  contemplative, 
however.  In  the  sixties,  when  student  unrest  was  at  its  peak,  he  was  mistaken, 
(because  of  his  camera)  for  a campus  police  informant  during  one  particu- 
larly raucous  protest.  “My  very  expensive  Nikon  ended  up  being  grabbed  by 
a guy  who  smashed  it  on  the  concrete  sidewalk  of  King’s  College  Circle.” 
However,  Lansdale  remembers  a far  more  gentle  moment  from  a 1960s 
winter  festival  that  is  etched  forever  on  film  — and  in  his  memory.  Setting 
his  camera  on  a long  time  exposure,  he  had  a student  spell  out  the  letters  UT 
by  waving  a flaming  torch  in  the  cold  night  air.  With  this  young  girl 
staring  into  the  flames,  amid  cloud-like  wisps  of  light  floating  in  front  of 
her,  a photograph  emerged  that  to  this  day  captures  all  that  is  mysterious 
and  wonderful  about  Lansdale’s  university. 

Photographs,  clockwise  from  top  - Architect  Eric  Arthur  with  a bust  of  his  hero 
Frederic  Cumberland,  who  designed  University  College  ( 1 970);  the  pool  in  the 
quadrangle  of  Massey  College  (1974);  the  John  P.  Robarts  Research  Library 
under  construction  (1971);  Spring  Reunion  at  Hart  House  (1969);  a student 
meetingin  the-Debates  Room  at  Hart  House  (1969);  Margaret  Atwood  (1972); 
Marshall  McLuhan  (1973);  Bob  Rae  (1960s);  intercollegiate  football  (1968); 
convocation  march  (1974);  centre:  a young  woman  spells  UT  in  fire  (1962). 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  COURTESY  OF  THE  U OF  T ARCHIVES  AND  THE  ROBERT  LANSDALE  COLLECTION 


THE 

INTERPRETATION 


OF 


ART  THE  ART 

OF 

INTERPRETATION 

DEPT.  OF  FINE  ART 
FALL  SERIES 

SEPT.  22:  W.  McAllister  Johnson 
Text  vs.  Image:  Versified  Prints  in 
18th-Century  France 

OCT.  6:  Jens  Wollesen 

Title  to  be  announced 

NOV.  3 1 E.  Matthew  Kavaler 
Renaissance  Gothic:  Modern  and 
Post-modern  Strategies  in  the  Arts  of 
16th-Century  Northern  Europe 

All  lectures  Wednesdays  4:30 
University  College  Room  140 

Spring  lectures 
Jan.  26th  & March  8 


Department  off  Chemistry  University  off  Toronto 

presents 

John  and  Lois  Dove 
Memorial  Lecture 


Thomas  Homer-Dixom 

Associate  Professor,  Political  Science 
Director,  Peace  and  Conflict  Studies 
University  of  Toronto 

"The  Ingenuity  Gap:  Are  we  smart  enough  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  21st  century?" 


Monday,  September  27, 1999 
8:00  pm 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
15  Devonshire  Place 

(1  block  east  of  St.  George  just  behind  Varsity  Stadium) 


DONT  WAIT  TO  READ  IT  IN  THE  PAPERS. 


0 

HEART 
AND  STROKE 
FOUNDATION 


IMPROVING 
YOUR  ODDS 
AGAINST 
CANADA'S 
#1  KILLER. 


PLEASE  GIVE  GENEROUSLY  MM 


Fisher  Library  Receives 
Rare  Hebrew  Collection 


Book  collector  and  invest- 
ment  dealer  Albert  Friedberg 
has  donated  an  exceptional  collec- 
tion of  rare  Hebraic  books  and 
manuscripts  to  the  Thomas  Fisher 
Rare  Book  Library. 

The  Friedberg  collection  in- 
cludes medieval  Hebrew 
manuscripts  and  early 
printed  books  in  Hebrew 
and  Latin  dating  from 
the  10th  through  to  the 
20th  century. 

“We  are  honoured  Mr.  Friedberg 
has  entrusted  us  with  this  second 
exceptional  record  of  Jewish  history,  ’ 
said  Carole  Moore,  chief  librarian. 
“The  Friedberg  collection  will  be  of 
enormous  interest  to  scholars  here 
and  around  the  world.” 


In  1996  Friedberg  contributed 
significantly  to  U of  T’s  well- 
known  Judaica  collection  by  pro- 
viding the  library  with  its  first  gift 
of  140  Hebrew  manuscripts  and  rare 
books.  The  founder  of  Friedberg 
Mercantile  Group  in  Toronto, 


I UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  • 

thecampaign 


Friedberg  holds  degrees  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore  and 
New  York’s  Columbia  University. 

Among  the  collection  is  an 
extremely  rare  hand-written  copy 
of  a Pentateuch , a biblical  manu- 
script of  the  first  five  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  Also  of  great  scholarly 


significance  is  a beautifully  deco- 
rated album  providing  historical 
information  about  the  Chovevei 
Zion  societies  of  eastern  Europe, 
whose  members  later  became 
prominent  leaders  in  the  Zionist 
movement. 

The  collection  also 
contains  magnificent  books 
printed  in  Constantinople 
before  1540,  at  the  time 
when  Constantinople 
was  a major  centre  of  Jewish 
immigration  and  a vibrant  intellec- 
tual community. 

Other  outstanding  aspects  of  the 
collection  are  16  of  175  Hebrew 
titles  written  in  the  late  1400s  as  well 
as  six  early  printed  editions  of  the 
Mishneh  Torah  of  Maimonides. 


Chair  to  Focus  on  Financial  Services 


BY JILL  RUTHERFORD 

Manulife  Financial  has 

donated  $1  million  towards 
establishing  a $2  million  research 
chair  focused  on  the  study  of  finan- 
cial services  at  the  Joseph  L. 
Rotman  School  of  Management. 
The  university  will  match 
Manulife’s  donation  to  create  the 
$2  million  endowment. 

With  about  50  per  cent  of 
Rotman  School  graduates  recruited 
each  year  into  the  financial  services 
sector,  the  chair  will  enhance  the 
school’s  ability  to  better  prepare 
future  business  leaders  for  this 
highly  competitive  international 
field. 

“The  industry  has  dramatically 
changed  over  the  last  decade  with  a 
marked  shift  in  financial  products 
and  services,  affected  by  rapidly 
advancing  technology  and  increasing 


foreign  competition,”  said  Roger 
Martin,  dean  of  the  business 
school.  “Manulife  Financial’s  fore- 
sight and  generosity  in  establishing 
and  endowing  a chair  in  financial 
services  will  provide  our  students 
with  a solid  understanding  of  the 
integrated  aspects  of  finance.” 

The  Manulife  Financial 
Chair  in  Financial  Services  will 
assist  MBA  and  PhD  students  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  the 
complex  and  inter-related  areas  of 
risk  management,  financial  product 
development,  trading  protocols  and 
international  finance. 

The  chair  will  focus  on  factors 
that  make  financial  institutions 
competitive,  the  changing  dynamics 
of  customer-investor  relations  and 
the  resulting  impact  on  new  prod- 
uct development  and  risk  manage- 
ment strategies.  It  will  also  assess 
the  influence  of  public  policy  as  it 


relates  to  regulation  of  mergers, 
ownership  restrictions,  entry  of 
foreign  banks  and  bank  involve- 
ment in  the  insurance  market  as 
well  as  other  key  issues. 

“Like  other  financial  services 
sectors  around  the  world,  the 
Canadian  insurance  sector  is  in  a 
period  of  fundamental  transition,” 
said  Dominic  D’Alessandro, 
Manulife’s  president  and  CEO. 
“Programs  such  as  this  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  have  strong, 
Canadian-based  companies  in  the 
future.” 

Manulife  Financial  (The 
Manufacturers  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  its  subsidiaries)  oper- 
ates in  16  countries  and  territories 
worldwide  with  more  than  28,000 
employees  and  agents.  Funds  under 
management  by  the  company  and 
its  subsidiaries  were  $103.5  billion 
Cdn  as  of  June  30, 1999. 


The  Bulletin 


Beginning  with  the  next  issue,  The  Bulletin  will  be  published  on  the  following  days: 


September  27 
October  12 
October  25 
November  8 
November  29 
December  13 


January  10 
January  24 
February  14 
February  28 
March  13 
March  27 


Deadlines 


April  10 
April  24 
May  15 
May  29 
June  12 
June  26 


Advertising: 

space  for  display  advertising  must  be  booked  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  issue  in  which  the  ad  is  to  appear.  Ad  copy  must  be  at  The  Bulletin  offices 
no  later  than  10  days  before  the  publication  date. 

Classified  ads: 

must  be  submitted  in  writing  with  payment  no  later  than  10  days  before  the 
publication  date. 

For  information  about  advertising  in  The  Bulletin , please  call  978-2106. 
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Books 


The  following  are  books  by  U of  T 
faculty  and  staff.  Where  there  is  mul- 
tiple authorship  or  editorship,  staff  are 
indicated  with  an  asterisk. 

The  Bald-Headed  Hermit  &.  the 
Artichoke:  An  Erotic  Thesaurus, 
by  A.D.  Peterkin  (Arsenal  Pulp 
Press;  150  pages;  $15.95).  A guide 
to  the  lingo  of  sex,  the  terms  in  this 
book  vary  from  the  poetic  and  the 
medical  to  the  macho,  derogatory 
and  obscene.  As  well  the  lists  offer 
varied  and  “imaginative”  interpre- 
tations of  human  sexuality;  they 
also  provide  unusual  insight  into 
how  various  societies  view  sexual 
pleasure. 

Volpone,  by  Ben  Jonson,  edited  by 
Brian  Parker*  and  David  Beving- 
ton  (Revels  Student  Editions, 


Manchester  University  Press;  210 
pages;  $15  US).  This  volume, 
designed  for  classroom  use  as  well 
as  for  the  more  general  reader  in 
search  of  the  best  Renaissance 
drama,  is  an  edition  of  Jonson’s 
most  famous  play  and  based  on  the 
author’s  1983  edition,  with  a new 
introduction  and  notes. 

Queer  Iberia:  Sexualities,  Cultures 
and  Crossings  From  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  Renaissance,  edited  by 
Josiah  Blackmore*  and  Gregory  S. 
Hutcheson  (Duke  University  Press; 
478  pages:  $59.95  US  cloth,  $19.95 
US  paper).  Martyred  saints,  Moors, 
Jews,  viragos,  hermaphrodites, 
sodomites,  kings,  queens  and  cross- 
dressers comprise  the  fascinating 
mosaic  of  historical  and  imagina- 
tive figures  unearthed  in  this  book. 


The  essays  describe  and  analyse  the 
sexual  diversity  that  proliferated 
during  the  period  between  the  10th 
and  16th  centuries  when  political 
hegemony  in  the  region  passed 
from  Muslim  to  Christian  hands. 

Masculin/Feminin:  Le  XIXe  siecle 
a lepreuve  du  genre,  edited  by 
Chantal  Bertrand -Jennings  (Centre 
d’Etudes  du  XIXe  siecle;  232  pages; 
$29.95).  This  volume  consists  of  13 
chapters  by  international  scholars 
from  Toronto,  Montreal,  France  and 
the  United  States.  Adopting  various 
approaches  and  methodologies 
ranging  from  historical  to  semiotic 
literary  criticism  these  studies 
examine  female-  and  male-authored 
texts  dating  from  the  French 
Revolution  to  1914  with  a special 
focus  on  questions  of  gender. 
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Dr.  Elon  Griffith,  25  Charles  St.  W. 
Toronto  M4Y  2R4  (416)  923-3386 

Master  Card  ftviia  accepted 
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a healthy  smile, 
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treatment  planning 
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recare  programs. 


Empowerment  Practice  in  Social  Work: 

Developing  Richer  Conceptual  Foundations 

Edited  by  Wes  Shera  and  Lilian  M.  Wells,  University  of  Toronto 

What  do  we  know  about  empowerment  practice  in  Social  Work?  What  future 
directions  should  it  take?  The  concept  of  empowerment  remains  open  to 
many  interpretations.  In  this  book  leading  experts  in  the  field  have  addressed 
the  task  of  clarifying  and  operationalizing  the  concept.  In  so  doing  they  have 
provided  us  with  stimulating  and  provocative  discussions  about  empower- 
ment and  have  presented  us  with  insight  into  the  contributions  that  the  idea 
of  empowerment  can  contribute  to  Social  Work  practice. 

This  volume  will  make  a significant  contribution  to  Social  Work  by  pro- 
voking debate  and  spurring  further  research. 

Published  by  CANADIAN  SCHOLARS’  PRESS  Inc. 

ISBN:  1-55130-146-6  xiv  + 474  pp  $44.95 

Order  from  University  of  Toronto  Press:  1-800-565-9523  (416-771-7791  in  Toronto) 
E-mail:  utpbooks@utoronto.ca  • Website:  www.cspi.org 


The  Institute  of  Noetic  Sciences 

The  Institute  of  Noetic  Sciences,  was  founded  in  1973,  by  moon  astronaut  Dr.  Edgar 
Mitchell,  on  his  return  from  his  Apollol4  moon  journey  in  1971.  To  make  further 
progress  into  science,  he  felt  it  was  necessary  to  study  and  explore  the  next  frontier;  that 
being  of  human  experiences;  exploring  the  mind,  spirit  energy  and  all  levels  of 
consciousness.  Over  the  years  the  membership  has  grown  worldwide  to  near  55,000.  The 
Institute  is  a research  foundation,  an  educational  institution,  and  a membership 
organization.  The  word  noetic  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  nous,  meaning  mind, 
intelligence,  or  ways  of  knowing.  Noetic  sciences  study  the  mind  and  its  diverse  ways  of 
knowing  in  a truly  interdisciplinary  fashion. 

1.  As  a research  foundation,  we  provide  small  grants  for  leading-edge  scientific  and 
scholarly  research.  Our  intention  is  that  results  from  these  pilot  studies  will  encourage 
other  funding  sources  to  generate  larger  research  projects.  In  this  way,  important  new 
ideas  gain  legitimacy.  2.  As  an  educational  institution,  we  organize  lectures,  sponsor 
conferences,  and  publish  books,  research  reports  and  monographs  by  leading  scientists, 
philosophers  and  scholars.  We  also  publish  the  IONS  Noetic  Sciences  Review  and  other 
publications,  resources  and  tools  for  transformation. 

We  support  and  stimulate  individuals  and 
organizations  interested  in  discovering  and 
legitimizing  new'  belief  systems,  which  embrace 
human  potential  for  healing,  creativity,  and 
wholeness.  3.  As  a membership  organization  we 
offer  opportunities  for  individuals  to  blend  knowledge  of  scientific  and  scholar  research 
with  their  own  experiences.  Members  receive  regular  Institute  publications  and  are 
invited  to  participate  in  local  groups,  lectures,  and  field  research.  Our  travel  program 
offers  exploration  of  diverse  cultures  around  the  world.  Through  activities,  we  are 
creating  and  bringing  legitimacy  to  a vision  of  a humane,  sustainable,  and  peaceful 
world.  The  Institute  now  has  a group  membership  in  Toronto,  newly  formed  and  fast 
growing.  For  further  information  kindly  contact: 

Bill  Williams:  voice:  416  223  0108  Fx:416  222  9988  email:  mindbrain@sprint.ca. 


INSTITUTEOF 

NOETIC 

SCIENCES 


EPAC 

TAKE  the  INITIATIVE 


Help  Maintain  a Green  Campus 


Minimize  consumption  of  water 
Minimize  energy  use 
Reduce,  Reuse,  Refuse  & Recycle 
Reduce  Emissions  and  Effluent 
into  Air,  Water  and  Land  \ 

Think  carefully  about  your  daily  impact 
on  your  campus  environment... 

The  Environmental  Protection  Advisory  Committee 
(EPAC)  was  created  to  help  the  University 
implement  its  Environmental  Policy.  EPAC  is 
composed  of  students,  faculty  and  members  of  the 
administration  who  work  to  increase  awareness 
about  our  cumulative  effects  on  our  environments. 

Next  Meeting:  Friday,  Sept  24th  12-2  p.m. 

Interested  in  attending?  Need  more  information? 
Contact  Barbara  Schaefer  at  946-5711 
or  check  out  EPAC's  website  at 
www.facilities.utoronto.ca/epac 


University  of  Toronto 
Dr.  David  Chu  Program  in 
Asia-Pacific  Studies 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

"Democratic  Civility  and 
Antidemocratic  Violence: 
Some  Comparative  Lessons  from 
the  Indonesian  Crisis" 

by 

Robert  W.  Hefner 
Boston  University 

Tuesday  September  21,  1999 
10:00  a.m.  - 12:00  noon 
University  College,  Room  179 


FACUI.TY  OF 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 
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MIKE ANDRECHUK 


From  Galactic  Void  to  Brain  Food 


Co-operating  in 
the  face  of  change 

Co-operation  between  unions  and 
management  in  companies  like 
General  Motors  of  Canada  and  Bell 
Canada  has  led  to  fewer  strikes  and 
increased  prosperity  despite  sweep- 
ing changes  facing  Canadian  indus- 
tries, says  Professor  Anil  Verma 
of  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management  and  the  Centre 
for  Industrial  Relations. 

Over  the  past  two  decades  factors 
such  as  technological  change,  free 
trade  and  globalization  have  meant 
dramatic  restructuring  for  Canadian 
companies.  In  a new  book  Contract 
& Commitment  — Employment 
Relations  in  the  New  Economy,  Verma 
and  co-editor  Richard  Chaykowski 
from  Queen’s  University  examine 
how  unions  and  management  at  large 
Canadian  companies  have  coped 
amid  fears  these  changes  would  ruin 
labour-management  relations. 

“There  are  days  when  it  seems  as 
though  we  are  having  a lot  of  strikes 
but  the  evidence  shows  that  increas- 
ingly we  know  how  to  make  union- 
management  relations  work,”  said 
Verma.  “We  have  had  success  at  it, 
and  there  is  a lesson  for  other  com- 
panies that  are  looking  to  see  what 
they  can  do  to  manage  change  well.” 

Case  studies  in  the  book  show  that 
improved  co-operation  between 
management  and  unions  in  navigat- 
ing through  changes  from  deregula- 
tion to  downsizing  has  in  fact  led 
to  improved  relations.  Verma  said 
creative  solutions  such  as  retraining 
programs  and  new  business  ventures 
have  also  allowed  companies  to 
prosper  and  workers  to  gain  skills 
that  will  give  them  a more  secure 
future  in  the  labour  market. 

Cheryl  Sullivan 


Light  physical  training 
boosts  immunity 

Light  physical  training  is  the  best 
way  to  enhance  the  immune  system 
of  people  beginning  an  exercise  pro- 
gram for  the  first  time,  a study  by 
Professor  Emeritus  Roy  Shephard 
of  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
and  Health  has  found. 

In  a comparison  of  the  immune  re- 
sponses of  previously  sedentary  men 
placed  in  either  a light  or  moderate 
exercise  program,  Shephard  found 
that  light  training  has  the  strongest 
protective  effect.  Blood  samples  from 
the  men  revealed  that  while  both  the 
light  and  moderate  programs  in- 
creased some  immune  activity,  the 
moderate  training  was  less  efficient 
overall. 

“The  results  indicate  that  when  it 
comes  to  improving  immunity  in 
sedentary  young  adults  the  optimal 
training  regimen  is  one  of  low  vol- 
ume,” Shephard  said.  “Compared  to 
light  physical  activity,  the  moderate 
program  produced  a smaller  increase 
in  specific  killer  white  cells  and  ac- 
tually reduced  the  B cell  count,  which 
can  have  a negative  impact  on  the 
production  of  antibodies.” 


The  33  inactive  men  aged  19  to  29 
were  in  similar  physical  condition 
when  they  began  the  12-week  pro- 
gram. Those  in  the  moderate  group 
jogged  or  cycled  four  to  five  times  per 
week  while  the  light  training  group 
performed  the  same  exercises  only 
three  times  per  week  on  alternate  days. 

Shephard’s  co-authors  are  Susan 
Shore  and  Shawn  Rhind  of  the 
Defence  and  Civil  Institute  of 
Environmental  Medicine  and  Shoji 
Shinkai  of  the  School  of  Public 
Health  at  Ehime  University  in  Japan. 

Megan  Easton 


Forecasting  arrival 
of  epileptic  seizures 

Using  techniques  similar  to  weather 
forecasting,  researchers  at  U of  T 
have  begun  unravelling  the  dynamics 
of  seizures. 

In  a study  led  by  Professor  Jose 
Perez-Velazquez  of  medicine  and 
neurology  at  U of  T’s  Bloorview 
epilepsy  research  program,  re- 
searchers were  able  to  predict  seizures 
using  nonlinear  dynamics  techniques 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  study  of 
complex  patterns  like  weather  pre- 
diction. “The  idea  is  to  control  the 
seizure  by  forecasting  its  arrival  and 
manipulating  it  with  electric  stimu- 
lation in  specific  neuronal  pathways,” 
said  Perez-Velazquez,  also  a re- 
searcher at  the  Toronto  Western 
Hospital. 

The  study  marks  the  discovery 
of  the  occurrence  of  a particular 
dynamic  regime  — type  III  inter- 
mittency  — that  takes  place  during 
seizures  in  patients  with  intractable 
epilepsy,  a form  of  the  disease  that 
cannot  be  treated  with  medication. 
Intermittency  is  characterized  by 
regular  brain  activity  that  is  present 
for  varying  periods  of  time  and 


interrupted  by  phases  of  turbulence 
which  lead  to  seizures.  By  deter- 
mining the  patterns  of  intermitten- 
cy in  brain  activity,  Perez-Velazquez 
believes  this  approach  will  improve 
techniques  to  control  the  brain’s 
transition  to  seizure. 

Researchers  studied  24  seizures  in 
five  patients  with  intractable  epilep- 
sy and  reported  their  findings  in  the 
July  edition  of  the  European  Journal 
of Neuroscience. 

Steven  de  Sousa 


Astrophysicists  find 
cause  for  galactic  void 

A gigantic  empty  void  in  our  own 
galaxy  was  caused  by  a cluster  of  mas- 
sive young  stars  at  its  centre,  says 
Professor  Peter  Martin  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  for  Theoretical  Astrophysics. 

The  so-called  “superbubble”  in  the 
W4  region  in  the  Perseus  spiral  arm 
of  the  Milky  Way  galaxy  was 
detected  by  Canadian  astronomers 
working  for  the  Canadian  Galactic 
Lane  Survey  in  Penticton,  B.C.  In 
the  superbubble,  which  measures 
several  hundred  light  years  across, 
the  interstellar  medium  — the  thin 
gas  and  dust  that  permeates  the  rest 
of  space  — is  virtually  absent.  Martin 
said  this  is  because  a cluster  of  re- 
cently formed  supergiant  stars  have 
pushed  the  interstellar  material  away 
from  them  with  their  stellar  winds, 
the  flow  of  particles  that  are  shed 
by  these  hotly  burning  ultraluminous 
stars.  In  this  case  the  cluster  of 
stars  created  is  so  populous  and 
yet  so  compact  that  it  has  created 
the  largest  void  in  the  interstellar 
medium  yet  found. 

“Around  our  sun  the  stellar  winds 
are  fairly  weak,  but  these  stars  are 
each  30  to  50  times  more  massive 
and  together  they  have  blown  all  the 


gas  and  dust  away,  forming  this 
cavity,”  Martin  said. 

Martin  and  his  colleagues  believe 
that  as  the  galaxy  continues  to  evolve 
the  stars  within  will  become  super- 
novae, turning  the  W4  superbubble 
into  a “galactic  fountain,”  a phe- 
nomenon more  easily  witnessed  in 
other  galaxies  where  the  enriched, 
nuclear-processed  matter  ejected  by 
the  dying  stars  is  dispersed  widely 
over  the  rest  of  the  galaxy. 

Bruce  Rolston 


Discussing  trauma 
not  always  helpful 

Pushing  people  to  talk  about  past 
traumas  may  not  be  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  them,  says  Professor 
Morton  Beiser  of  psychiatry  in  a new 
book  documenting  a 10-year  study  of 
Canada’s  original  boat  people. 

Following  initial  years  of  hard- 
ship, Canada’s  boat  people  — over 
60,000  refugees  from  Southeast  Asia 
who  came  to  Canada  between  1979 
and  1981  — were  able  to  effectively 
cope  with  stress  by  temporarily  sus- 
pending all  relationships  with  the 
past.  Today  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
employed  than  their  Canadian-born 
counterparts,  are  less  likely  to  abuse 
alcohol  and  are  in  better  overall 
mental  health  than  average  Canadians. 

“The  fact  that  most  of  these 
refugees  are  thriving  and  have 
remained  in  good  mental  health 
despite  the  traumas  of  flight  and 
exile  is  a source  of  wonder,”  said 
Beiser,  author  of  Strangers  at  the 
Gate,  published  by  U of  T Press. 
“This  is  a warning  to  therapists  and 
counsellors  that  it  may  be  harmful 
to  encourage  people  to  deal  with  past 
traumas  before  they  are  ready.” 

Despite  ultimate  success,  however, 
Beiser  said  refugees  could  adapt  more 


University  of  Toronto 

The  Department  of  Political  Science 

and  the  John  M.  Olin  Lecture  Series 

present  an  Allan  Bloom  Memorial  lecture: 

Nathan  Glazer 

Professor  of  Education  and  Sociology,  Emeritus 
Harvard  University 

"Two  Cheers 
for  Diversity" 

Wednesday,  September  22, 5:00  pm 
Sidney  Smith  Hall 
Room  3037 
100  St.  George  Street 


25  Year  Club  Annual  Event 
to  Honour  New  Members 

On  Wednesday,  October  6, 1999,  the  Chancellor  will  be 
hosting  a reception  for  new  and  present  members  of  the 
25  Year  Club  who  have  dedicated  25  years  of  service  to 
the  University.  Approximately  200  staff  will  be  eligible 
to  join  the  25  Year  Club  this  year.  At  the  event  each 
new  member  will  receive  a gold  University  of  Toronto 
25  Year  service  pin  and  a certificate  commemorating 
their  service. 

In  early  September  the  Chancellor  issued  a personal 
invitation  to  eligible  staff  to  attend  the  special  reception 
which  wdll  be  held  in  the  Great  Hall  at  Hart  House. 

Eligible  staff  include  full-time  or  part-time  faculty, 
librarians,  unionized  and  non-unionized  administrative 
staff  who  attained  25  years  of  service  between  July  2, 

1998  and  July  1, 1999. 

Individuals  with  a break  in  employment  (i.e.,  left  their  employment  wdth  the 
University  and  were  later  rehired)  but  whose  total  years  of  service  at  the 
University  is  25  are  also  included  in  the  program.  Since  information  on  this  type 
of  non-consecutive  service  is  not  available  on  the  Human  Resources  database,  all 
those  who  fall  into  this  group  are  asked  to  contact  Anne  Chreptak  in  the  office  of 
the  Vice-President,  Administration  and  Human  Resources  at  978-8515  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  they  may  be  appropriately  recognized. 
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Spotlight  on  Research 


quickly  if  Canada  offered  better  job 
training,  social  support  and  language 
programs.  “It  is  incomprehensible 
that  these  people  have  to  wait  10 
years  in  order  to  reach  their  optimal 
levels  in  society,”  said  Beiser,  direc- 
tor of  the  Joint  Centre  of  Excellence 
for  Research  on  Immigration  and 
Settlement. 

Steven  de  Sousa 


Discovery  could  introduce 
new  age  in  electronics 

A U of  T research  team  may  have 
brought  the  next  electronic  revolution 
one  step  closer  to  reality. 

The  cross-disciplinary  team  led 
by  Professors  Jimmy  Xu  of  electrical 
and  computer  engineering  and 
Martin  Moskovits  of  chemistry  has 
discovered  a new  method  of 
producing  carbon  nanotubes.  These 
submicroscopic  carbon  filaments 
could  prove  to  be  a building  block  for 
future  generations  of  computers, 
sensors  and  other  electronic  devices. 

Nanotubes,  first  discovered  in 
1991,  are  only  a few  hundred  atoms 
in  circumference  and  exhibit  unique 
electrical  properties  — depending 
on  circumstances  they  may  conduct 
electricity  like  a wire,  act  like  a semi- 
conductor or  conduct  no  electricity  at 
all.  “It’s  rare  that  nature  hands  you  a 
material  with  these  kinds  of  capa- 
bilities,” Moskovits  said.  “A  whole 
new  generation  of  electronics  could 
potentially  be  based  on  nanotubes 
with  properties  unlike  anything 
currently  in  use.” 

The  team  hopes  their  low-cost, 
low-technology  method  will  help 


provide  the  material  for  future  re- 
searchers to  further  explore  the  prop- 
erties and  uses  for  what  could  be  a 
major  new  technology  of  the  21st 
century. 

Bruce  Rolston 


Seafood  was  brain  food 


The  first  humans  may  have  been 
beach-dwellers  foraging  for  shell- 
fish, not  grassland  hunter-gatherers, 
says  a U of  T scientist. 

An  international  group  of  re- 
searchers including  Professor 
Stephen  Cunnane  of  nutritional 
sciences  has  assembled  evidence  that 
the  large  brains  of  the  earliest 
humans  could  only  have  evolved  on 
the  nutrient-rich  diet  provided  by 
shellfish  and  other  animal  life  found 
near  shorelines.  “You  don’t  need  a big 
brain  to  collect  mussels  and  clams. 
But  living  on  them  gives  you  the 
excess  energy  and  nutrients  that  can 


then  be  directed  towards  brain  growth.” 
The  popular  image  of  the  earliest 
humans  living  on  the  African  sa- 
vanna must  be  wrong,  Cunnane  said. 
His  team  has  found  that  a specific 
fatty  acid,  DHA,  necessary  for 
human  brain  and  eye  development, 
is  easily  available  in  food  near  shore 
environments  but  not  in  the  diet  of 
savanna  mammals.  This  suggests 
humans  evolved  near  water  before 
spreading  inland,  he  said. 

“We’d  like  to  see  early  humans  as 
hunters  who  took  advantage  of  na- 
ture and  grew  a big  brain  in  the  pro- 
cess,” he  said.  “But  how  could  that 
hunting  ability  miraculously  appear 
overnight?  Well,  it  didn’t.  Instead, 
they  evolved  in  a place  where  they 
didn’t  have  to  hunt.” 

Cunnane  believes  recent  hominid 
finds  in  South  Africa  that  show 
proto-human  fossils  in  close  associ- 
ation with  the  remains  of  aquatic 
creatures  are  more  evidence  for  the 
theory,  which  he  hopes  to  further 
test  next  year  by  isotopic  analysis  of 
early  human  fossils. 

Bruce  Rolston 


Injured  elite  athletes 
need  team  support 

Maintaining  ties  with  teammates 
will  help  injured  elite  athletes  recov- 
er more  quickly,  says  Professor  Lynda 
Mainwaring  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physical  Education  and  Health. 

Elite  athletes  who  suffer  from  se- 
vere injuries  feel  isolated  from  team 
members,  Mainwaring  said.  ‘There 
is  a whole  barrage  of  emotions  that 
goes  along  with  an  injury  and  the 


aftermath  of  the  injuiy  that  affects 
not  only  the  physical  health  but  the 
social  and  psychological  health  of  an 
athlete.” 

One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects 
of  being  injured,  apart  from  the  in- 
jury itself,  is  being  removed  from  the 
team  and  its  social  support  system  at 
a time  when  the  athletes  need  it  the 
most.  Elite  athletes  train,  travel,  eat, 
play  and  socialize  together  but,  once 
injured,  they  no  longer  have  an  active 
role  with  the  team. 

Coaches  and  other  team  members 
should  make  a point  of  including 
the  injured  athlete  in  team  activi- 
ties, Mainwaring  said.  “Call  them 
up  to  see  how  they  are  doing  and 
have  the  coach  suggest  they  come 
to  the  game  to  take  statistics  — in- 
volve them  to  facilitate  their  healthy 
return  to  sport  both  physically  and 
psychologically.” 

Mainwaring  followed  10  elite 
amateur  athletes  with  severe  knee 
injuries  for  one  year  through 
their  recovery  process.  She  found 
the  athletes  were  surprised  by 
their  emotional  reaction  to  their 
injury,  frustrated  by  the  perceived 
lack  of  information  they  were 
receiving,  discouraged  by  the 
initial  slowgains  in  therapy  and 
worried  about  losing  their  physi- 
cal prowess.  She  also  found  that 
after  initial  pain  and  depression 
athletes  are  very  motivated  to  re- 
turn to  an  active  lifestyle.  The 
study  was  published  in  the  spring 
issue  of  the  Canadian  Journal  of 
Rehabilitation. 

Cheryl  Sullivan 


Encyclopedia  connects 
past  witn  present 

A seven-year  study  of  native-born 
and  immigrant  Canadians  connects 
the  culture  of  different  ethnic  groups 
to  their  life  in  this  country,  says 
contributing  editor  Harold  Troper 
of  OISE/UT. 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Canada's 
Peoples  (U  of  T Press),  edited  by 
Professor  Paul  Magocsi,  chair  of 
Ukrainian  studies,  examines  how  a 
multitude  of  groups  — from 
Aboriginal  Peoples  to  the  Welsh  — 
make  up  the  rich,  pluralistic  mosaic 
of  the  country.  “It  is  basically  an 
attempt  to  explain  what  is  unique 
and  what  is  special  about  all  of  our 
communities  while  at  the  same  time 
showing  how  these  linkages  make 
up  our  common  home,”  said  Troper. 

The  study  acknowledges  that 
ethnic  groups  are  creations  of  the 
country  in  which  they  exist,  not  of 
the  countries  from  which  they  come. 

“No  matter  what  groups  we 
discuss,  they  are  all  Canadian  and 
this  encyclopedia  looks  at  the  in- 
terplay between  the  strong  cultural 
traditions  of  people  that  may  have 
roots  to  a different  place  or  past  and 
the  way  in  which  these  communities 
have  become  very  much  a part  of  the 
Canadian  scene  politically,  socially, 
economically  and  culturally,”  Troper 
said. 

“Previously  only  the  United  States 
and  Australia  had  encyclopedias 
that  attempted  to  examine  their 
populations  in  such  an  extensive  and 
systematic  way,”  he  noted. 

Michah  Rynor 


Important  notice 

Sessional  & Part-Time  lecturers 
CUPE  is  organizing  at  UofTI 


are  you  concerned  about  class  sizes,  stipends, 

working  conditions,  access  to  standard  teaching  tools, 
support  for  research,  continuity  of  employment, 
health  and  dental  benefits? 


call  Angela  Ross  or  Mikael  Swayze  at 
TEL:416. 593. 5696 
FAX:  416.593.9866 
sessionals@cupe3902.org 


k 

ULTineT 

COMPUTERS  & NOTEBOOKS 


SAVE  TIME  & MONEY 

Why  get  a run  around? 
Price  your  own  (PYO)fm  PC  or 
notebook  online,  modify  & get 
instant  live  prices.  Compare! 

24hrs  a day 

Use  your  mouse  to  click 
on  any  item,  add  or  subtract 
components.  See  the  price 
change  instantly,  no  more 
guesswork  or  rough  estimates. 
It's  easy,  go  to  our  website  at 


WWW 

ultinet.ca 

or  call  416-256-2000 
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When  Owl  says  “issue” 

Pooh  says  Gesundheit! 

When  you  say  “issue” 
we  say  “Tell  us  more!” 

The  Bulletin  is  your  newspaper.  In  a recent  survey,  readers  said 
they  want  more  coverage  of  issues  that  are  relevant  to  them. 
Let  us  know  what  those  issues  are  and  well  get  to  work. 
Because  covering  what  matters  is  nothing  to  sneeze  at. 

Contact 

Editor:  Suzanne  Soto  at  416-978-7016 
suzanne. soto@utoronto.ca 
or 

Associate  Editor:  Ailsa  Ferguson  at  416-978-6981 
ailsa.ferguson@utoronto.ca 


I BEG  YOUR  PARDON  . . . 


So  starts  another  school  year.  And  with  the 
first  week  come  the  all-too-familiar  anxieties 
and  pressures,  as  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
try  to  settle  in  once  more  at  the  complex, 
often  confusing,  University  of  Toronto. 

During  this  first  few  hectic  days,  we’d  like  you 
to  take  extra  care  by  being  courteous  to 
everyone  around  you. 

“Courtesy  Awareness  Week"  kicks  off  the 
academic  year.  But  don’t  let  courtesy  stop 
here.  Keep  the  spirit  alive  and  be  considerate 
all  year  round.  Your  friends  and  co-workers 
will  thank  you. 


THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  OLIN  PUBLIC  LECTURE 
IN  LAW  AND  ECONOMICS 


COVETING  THY  NEIGHBOR’S  STOCK: 
SUBSTITUTE  TRADING  AS 
EVASION  AND  AS  POLICY  TOOL 

by 

IAN  AYRES 

William  K.  Townsend  Professor 
Yale  Law  School 

Professor  Ayres  has  been  one  of  the  most  prolific 
and  influential  of  the  current  generation  of  law 
and  economics  scholars.  He  has  a JD  from  Yale 
Law  School  and  a Ph  D in  economics  from  MIT. 

His  scholarship  covers  a broad  range  of  issues, 
including  tort  law,  contract  law,  and  racial 
discrimination.  His  empirical  research  on 
racial  discrimination  in  new  car  retail  markets 
has  attracted  nation-wide  attention  in  the  U S. 

Bennett  Lecture  Hall 
Flavelle  House, 

78  Queen's  Park 
Faculty  of  Law, 

University  ofToronto 

Friday,  September  24, 1999 
1:10  p.m.-2:30  p.m. 

1999  Teetzel  Lectures 

JOHN  BENTLEY  MAYS 

Cultural  Correspondent  at  Large,  National  Post 

NAKED  MEN 

Monday,  September  27 
Christ 

the  passionate  body 

Tuesday,  September  28 
Apollo 

the  heroic  body 

Wednesday,  September  29 
Joe 

the  industrialized  body 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140,  University  College 
15  Kings  College  Circle,  University  ofToronto 

Members  of  the  staff  students  and  the  public 
are  cordially  invited. 


cWe  value  your  opinion  ... 

that’s  why  the  back,  page  of  The  Bulletin  is  devoted  to 
Forum,  a place  where  thoughts,  concerns  and  opinions  of 
interest  to  colleagues  across  the  university  find  expression. 

Original  essays  by  members  of  the  community  are  both 
welcomed  and  encouraged.  Faculty,  staff  and  students  are 
invited  to  submit  or  discuss  ideas  with: 

Suzanne  Soto,  editor 
The  Bulletin 
978-7016 

suzanne. soto@utoronto.ca 

fook  forward  to  hearing  from  you! 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word,  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  nancy.bush@utoronto.ca. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
—Metro  &p1rea  — 


Pied  a terre  in  Toronto.  Room  in  beau- 
tifully restored  Victorian  house.  Near  TTC. 
Non-smoker.  $35/night.  Monthly  rate  avail- 
able. Call  534-1956. 

Yonge-Eglinton.  Minutes  to  subway. 
September  1 , one  year,  flexible.  Fully  fur- 
nished (even  linens)  townhome.  One  bed- 
room + den  (can  be  2nd  bedroom).  All  ap- 
pliances. Balconies.  Underground  parking. 
Excellent  shopping,  restaurants.  $1,370  + 
utilities.  (416)467-1761. 

Olde  Worlde  secluded  cottage.  Rural, 
rustic ...  naturalist's  paradise!  At  Erindale 
College.  Minutes  to  downtown  campus  bus! 
Two  bedrooms,  living  room.  Furnished. 
$1 ,000/month  excluding  utilities.  Available 
January  1 — May  31  approximately.  Call 
Henry  Halls  (905)  828-5363. 

West  Annex.  3 bedrooms,  two  storeys. 
Beautifully  furnished  & maintained.  Short 
walk  to  all  amenities.  Available  from 
December  1,  1999  to  March  31,  2000. 
$1, 800/month  inclusive.  (416)  535-6457. 

Furnished  3-bedroom  house  in 
Cabbagetown.  Quaint,  well-kept,  original 
charm.  Quiet  street  overlooking  park.  Steps 
to  College  streetcar,  30-minute  walk  to 
U of  T.  $1,900  includes  utilities/cable.  No 
pets.  Non-smokers.  References.  Available 
January  (416)  466-3739. 

Broadview.  Opposite  Riverdale  Park.  Bright, 
large  one-bedroom  apartment  with  dining- 
room. Freshly  painted  and  carpeted.  Main 
floor  of  house  with  yard,  laundry,  extra 
storage  for  bicycles,  etc.  Close  to  TTC,  all 
amenities.  $1,250+.  (416)  469-0156. 

Yonge/Finch  new  condo,  IBR+den, 
600SF,  (1 ) parking  + (1 ) locker.  $1 ,300/month 
+ phone  + cable  TV.  Close  to  subway  & 
shopping.  Available  October.  Call  (41 6) 931  - 
41 56  or  ssoong@sympatico.ca  for  terms  & 
options. 

Manulife  Centre,  Bay  & Bloor,  most  de- 
sirable location,  furnished  1 -bedroom,  avail- 
able December  1 199  — May  1 100.  Suitable  for 
visiting  single  professor  or  postgraduate. 
Non-smoker,  no  pets.  Inquiries:  (416)  921  - 
6750,  evenings  (905)  649-5960,  fax  (416) 
425-8057.  References  required. 

Comfortable  Annex  faculty  house. 

January  1 to  June  30.  20  minutes  walk  from 
campus.  Near  subway,  shopping.  Fully  fur- 
nished. 2 large  bedrooms,  1 large  study. 
Remodelled  kitchen  with  dishwasher,  wall 
oven.  Bathroom  with  stall  shower,  Jacuzzi. 
Large  dining  room.  Charming  wood  pan- 
elling. Deck.  Piano.  3 working  fireplaces. 
$2, 000/month  plus  utilities.  (41 6)  961  -3055. 
Mklein@chass.utoronto.ca 

3,000  square  foot  house.  Available  for 
staff/faculty,  non-smoking.  4 bedrooms, 
ravine  lot,  walk-out  basement,  furnished. 
Nice,  quiet  neighbourhood,  nearby  plaza  and 
TTC,  near  Centenary  Health  Centre.  Close  to 
University  of  Toronto  Scarborough  campus. 
Monthly  rent:  $2,300  + utilities.  References 
required.  Phone  (519)  642-1627,  leave 
message  and  contact  number. 

Toronto  Beach  area.  Furnished  family 
home.  .3  bedrooms,  2 baths,  A/C,  basement. 
Non-smokers.  Minutes  walk  to  subway, 
boardwalk,  College  St.  streetcar.  Very  quiet 
tree-lined  street  in  great  family  neighbour- 
hood. $1,900.  October.  (416)  462-9700, 
joe.mccole@sympatico.ca 

Short-term  rental.  Furnished  one-bed- 
room  condominium,  parking,  TTC,  fitness 
room,  mature  adult,  non-smoker.  Available 
November  15,  1999  to  April  30,  2000. 


$1, 000/month.  Phone  (416)  285-6270  or 
e-mail  pshaw@goodmancarr.com 

Sabbatical  rental,  Bloor/Ossington. 

Fully  furnished  3-floor  family  house  with 
4+  bedrooms,  yard,  garage.  Available 
October  until  June  (flexible),  shorter  time 
(e.g.  January  until  June)  possible. 
$2, 000/month  includes  heat/hydro.  (416) 
538-3394,  hamilton@watsci.uwaterloo.ca 

Visiting  faculty:  1 -bedroom  furnished  base- 
ment apartment.  Separate  entrance.  House 
less  than  five  years  old.  Steps  to  TTC  — 
Midland/Kingston.  Minutes  to  plaza 
(groceries).  Close  to  bluffs/Lake  Ontario. 
$800  inclusive.  Shared  laundry.  Non-smoker. 
No  pets.  (416)  269-5078. 

Annex-Madison.  Luxury  one-  and  two- 
bedroom  suites.  Hardwood,  fireplace,  skylight 
and  a deck.  Must  be  immaculate,  quiet, 
smoke-  and  pet-free.  Walk  to  U of  T and 
ROM.  $1,500  & $1,800  a month  inclusive. 
(416)  967-6474,  fax  (416)  967-9382. 

Brunswick/Sussex.  Minutes  to  U of  T. 
Academic's  fully  furnished  Victorian  (1873) 
lower  duplex,  very  quiet,  1 bedroom,  study, 
conservatory,  fireplace,  garden,  VCR,  5-piece 
bathroom,  Rosenthal,  art  collection.  Non- 
smoking winter  tenant  sought.  $1,675  in- 
clusive. 1 small  pet  OK.  December  20  — 
April  15  (negotiable).  (416)  964-7270. 

2-bedroom,  furnished,  detached 
house.  Available  September  21.  Avenue 
Road/Lawrence.  Non-smoker.  Ideal  for  visit- 
ing scholar.  $1, 300/month  + water.  Phone 
Maggie  at  (416)  231-3581  or  e-mail 
maj@helios.sci.yorku.ca 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


Full-time  housesitter  available  for  a 

period  of  1 year  or  more,  starting  fall/winter 
1999.  Am  mature  & responsible  non-smok- 
ing professional  with  excellent  references. 
(416)  544-9500. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Charming  & nearby,  Cabbagetown. 

Quiet  furnished  room,  in  house  with  shared 
kitchen,  bathroom,  laundry,  garden,  piano. 
No  parking  but  close  to  TTC,  shopping. 
$600/month.  Female  non-smoker,  references. 
Available  early  September.  Phone  Joan,  (41 6) 
929-8714. 

Responsible  working  female,  non-smok- 
er, to  share  attractive  Summerhill  Avenue 
townhome  with  single  female  professional 
who  is  frequently  out  of  town.  $850/month. 
(41 6)  923-1 760  or  (905)  349-3974. 

Upscale  Riverdale  renovated  house  to 

share  with  one  person.  Must  be  clean,  respon- 
sible. Laundry,  yard,  parking.  No  smoke/pets. 
Prefer  female  and/or  vegetarian.  Minimum  8- 
month  lease.  $600+.  (416)  469-0156. 

Victoria  Park  subway.  Renovated  1 8'xl  2' 
room.  Fumished/unfurnished.  Suit  one  mature 
female,  non-smoker.  One  shared  kitchen  & 
dining,  panoramic  view.  24-hour  security. 
Fitness  club  included.  $450.  Call  (416)  686- 
0345  or  (41 6)  292-6983. 


Accommodation 
Out  of  Town 


Recent  opportunity  will  take  us  overseas 
1999/2000.  We're  looking  for  visiting  prof, 
couple  to  spend  time  in  Halifax.  Three-bed- 
room, 1961  house  backs  on  Pt.  Pleasant 
Park,  minutes  from  universities,  hospitals, 
downtown.  Rent  negotiable  for  right 
people.  No  pets,  children.  P:  (902)  425-0668. 
E-mail:  mapman@hfx.andara.com 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


PARIS.  Two  bedrooms.  Available  1/01/2000 
for  9 months  (negotiable).  Paris  1 1 . Fully 
equipped.  Furnished.  7000  frs  plus  utilities. 
Near  Bastille,  subway  Charonne. 
33.1.43.48.35.24  or  e-mail:  philippe. 
fossati@psl.ap-hop-paris.fr 


Bed  8c  Breakfast 


Bed  and  Breakfast  Guesthouse.  Walk  to 
U of  T.  Restored  Victorian  home.  Single,  dou- 
ble and  private  en-suite  accommodations. 
588-0560. 

Bloor/Spadina.  Bed-and-no-breakfast  for 
visiting  faculty/postdocs  in  professor's  quiet, 
renovated  house.  Eight  minutes'  walk  to 
Robarts.  Your  own  free  phone  line,  answer- 
ing machine,  TV,  VCR.  New  kitchen,  reading 
room,  smoke-free,  pet-free.  $1 70/week, 
$230/couple.  Ten-day  minimum.  Also  apart- 
ment for  $300/week.  (416)  200-4037; 
73231 .16@compuserve.com 

Wedgewood  House.  Central,  clean,  quiet, 
charming.  Smoke-  and  pet-free, 
private/shared  baths.  Full  breakfast,  off- 
street  parking.  Short  walk  to  Yorkville 
(10  minutes)  and  U of  T (15  minutes).  $75- 
$1 10/night.  (416)  928-0619. 

Casa  Nina.  Bed  and  breakfast  in  the  Casa 
Loma  area.  Comfort  and  convenience.  Walk 
to  subway.  Double  and  twin  beds.  Short- 
term lease  available.  (41 6)  51 6-7298.  E-mail 
dc757@torfree.net 

B&B  MY  GUEST  Bed  and  Breakfast  in  cozy 
Victorian  home  at  Danforth/Woodbine.  Full 
breakfast,  non-smoking,  parking.  Located 
next  to  Beaches  and  Greektown  with  subway, 
buses,  streetcars  and  GO  at  doorstep.  (41 6) 
422-3663.  E-mail:  bmyguest@interlog.com 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Christmas  in  Paris.  Modem,  well-organised 
small  apartment  between  Montparnasse  and 
Porte  d'Orleans  offered  for  rent  or  in  ex- 
change for  accommodation  in  Toronto  for 
the  month  of  December.  Contact  Mme 
Pearson,  5 Villa  Coeur  de  Vey,  75014  Paris, 
tel.  001  331  4395  0268. 


Health  Services 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  appointments  available.  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist,  The 
Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St.  George  Street. 
944-3799. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  COUPLE  THERAPY. 

Experienced  in  psychotherapy  for  anxiety, 
depression  and  relationship  problems. 
Coverage  under  staff  and  faculty  benefits.  Dr. 
Gale  Bildfell,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972- 
6789. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 1 4 Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  469-6317. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  928- 
3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 

couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety,  de- 
pression, personal  and  relationship  concerns. 
~ Continued  on  Page  18  ~ 


FREE 

noon  hour  recitals  presented  every  second  Thursday 
by  the  Music  Committee 


WIDE  OPEN  WEEK 
Thursday  Sept.  16, 1999 
12:00  p.m. 

THE  GREAT  HALL 


Beverly  Lewis 

piano 

Donald  Boere 

oboe 

Zachary  Moss 


Music  by  Malcolm  Arnold,  Georg  Philipp 
Telemann  George  Friderick  Handel  and 
Madeleine  Dring 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

THE  H$RT  HOUSE  LIBRARY  READING  SERIES 


★ •: 


* FOR  WIDE  OPEN  WEEK 


THURSDAY  SEPT  16,  7:30  PM 
IN  THE  LIBRARY  . w . 

Award  winning  novelist 

DAVID  H0MEI 


David  Homel  is  the  author  of 
three  internationally  published 
novels:  Sonya  and  Jack,  Rat 
Palms  and  Electrical  Storms. 
Beside  his  prizes  for  fiction  in 
Canada  and  France,  he  won  the 
1995  Governor  General's  Award 
for  Translation. 


reads  from  his  new  book 
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Brian  Panhuyzen  writes  fiction, 
poetry  and  screenplays. 

He  won  the  Norma  Epstein  Writing 
Award  while  studying  English 
at  the  University  of  Toronto.  This 
is  his  first  published  collection 
of  short  stories. 
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EXPO 

KIT  FOR  DRY  ERASE 


Everything  you  need  for  an  effective,  colorful 
presentation  on  dry  erase  surfaces 


Contains:  8 Chisel  Tip  Expo®  Dry  Erase  Markers, 

4 Fine  Point  Expo®  Dry  Erase  Markers,  Expo®  Eraser 
and  Expo®  Cleaner 


Buy  one  83054  kit  and 
get  1 PhD  pen  FREE 

Retail  Value  $ 1 2.89 


Shonpin-  Permanent  Marker 

Marks  On  Most  Anything 

3 Fine  point  Dries  Fast,  Resists  Water, 

with  one  BONUS  Stays  Permanently, 

Ultra  fine  point  Tough  Resilient  Tip. 


Smooth. 
n3  Roller  Ba"  Pen  Real  Smooth. 

Waterproof,  non-fading  ink, 

Steel  point,  rubber  grip 


Buy  I Uni-ball  Grip 
Roller  Ball  pen  and 
Get  I Uni-ball  Vision 
Roller  Ball  pen 

Retail  Value  $3.29 


Free 

Pen 

Offer 


urai-liall. 

VISION 


IVIail-in  Rebate  Ren  Offer  ^baimforo® 

To  receive  your  free  pen.  just  fill  out  this  coupon  and  send  along  with  your  receipt  dated  September  I to  October  1 5.  1 999 
from  the  University  of  Toronto  Bookstore,  with  your  selected  purchase  circled,  to:  Sanford  U of  T Pen  Offer,  2670  Plymouth 
Drive,  Oakville.  Ontario  L6H  5R6  Please  allow  4 to  6 weeks  for  delivery.  Offer  expires  October  15,1 999  Limit  one  pen 
rebate  per  person,  household,  group  or  organization.  Not  responsible  for  lost  or  misdirected  mail.  Claim  form  must  be 
received  by  November  15. 1999.  Note:  Offer  open  to  University  of  Toronto  staff  and  faculty  only. 

PhD  Pen  □ Uni-Ball  Vision  Pen  □ Faculty 

Name  — Address  

City  Postal  Code  


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

ACADEMIC  BOARD  BY-ELECTION 

TEACHING  STAFF 

Arts  and  Science  - St.  George 

Erindale  College  - Humanities 


Nominations  open 

September  13th,  9 a.m. 

Nominations  close 

September  24th,  noon 

Positions 

1 seat,  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
(St.  George  Campus) 

1 seat,  Erindale  College  - Division  of 
Humanities 

Term 

One  year,  commencing  immediately  upon 
election  and  continuing  until  June  30th, 
2000. 


Election 

Ballots  mailed  September  29th 
Election  closes  October  15th  at  5 p.m. 

The  Academic  Board  of  the  Governing 
Council  includes  50  elected  teaching  staff. 
The  Board  and  its  committees  are 
responsible  for  all  matters  affecting  the 
teaching,  learning  and  research  functions 
of  the  University,  the  establishment  of 
University  objectives  and  priorities,  the 
development  of  plans  and  the  effective 
use  of  resources  in  the  course  of  these 
pursuits. 

Information  and  nomination  forms  are 
available  from 

Susan  Girard 
Chief  Returning  Officer 
Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 
978-8428 


The  membership  of  the  Governing  Council  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 
Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 
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U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah 
Maddocks,  registered  psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972- 
1935  ext.  3321. 

Psychotherapy.  Dr.  Joan  Hulbert, 

Psychologist.  Eglinton  Avenue  near  Yonge. 
(416)  544-8228.  Focus  on  depression,  anxi- 
ety, substance  abuse,  difficulties  with 
assertiveness,  relationship  problems,  self- 
esteem, abusive  relationships.  Group 
therapy  for  self-esteem  and  assertiveness. 
Fees  may  be  covered  by  Employee  Health 
Insurance  Plan. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  relationship  problems,  stress, 
gay/lesbian  issues,  women's  issues.  U of  T ex- 
tended health  benefits  apply.  Evening  ap- 
pointments available.  The  Medical  Arts 
Building  (St.  George  and  Bloor).  (416)  961  - 
8962. 

Dr.  Dvora  Trachtenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Individual,  couple,  marital 
psychotherapy  for  depression;  anxiety;  work, 
family,  relationship  problems;  sexual  orien- 
tation, women's  issues.  U of  T health  bene- 
fits apply.  Day  or  evening  appointments. 
Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and  Bloor). 
(416)  961-8962. 

Dr.  Martin  Antony  (Psychologist)  & 

Associates.  Practising  in  assessment  and 
short-term,  cognitive-behavioural  treatment 
of  anxiety  and  mood  problems,  including: 
fears/phobias,  social  and  performance  anx- 
iety, panic  attacks,  agoraphobia,  chronic 
worry/stress,  obsessions/compulsions,  and 
depression/low  self-esteem.  U of  T staff  ex- 
tended health  care  benefits  provide  full  cov- 
erage. Daytime,  evening,  and  weekend  ap- 
pointments available.  Medical  Arts  Building 
(St.  George  and  Bloor).  (416)  994-9722. 

Dr.  Will  Cupchik,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Adult,  couple,  teen  and  in- 
tergenerational  (adult  child  & parent)  psy- 
chotherapy. Personal  self-esteem  and  rela- 
tionship issues;  depression,  anger,  loss,  worry. 
Stress  management,  meditation  and  heart- 
healthy  lifestyle  changes.  Employing 
Cognitive-behavioural,  Reintrojection,  and 
Redecision  (transactional-gestalt)  therapeu- 
tic approaches.  U of  T extended  health  care 
benefits  partially  or  totally  cover  fees.  262  St. 
Clair  Avenue  West.  928-2262.  Flexible 
appointment  times. 

Psychologist  providing  individual, 
group  and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and 
relationship  issues.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  some  coverage  for  psycholog- 
ical services.  For  a consultation  call  Dr. 
Heather  A.  White,  535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Dr.  Shalom  Camenietzki,  Clinical 
Psychologist.  Fellow  of  the  Canadian  and 
American  Group  Psychotherapy  Associations. 
Over  30  years  of  experience.  Individual  and 
group  psychotherapy.  Marriage  counselling. 
Anxiety.  Depression.  Relationships.  Family-of- 
origin  work.  Dysfunctional  families.  Stress 
at  home  and  at  work.  Social  phobias. 
Personality  assessments.  Emotional  intelli- 
gence. Fees  covered  fully  or  partially  by 
U of  T extended  health  benefits.  60  St.  Clair 
Avenue  East,  Suite  603.  Phone:  (416)  929- 
7480. 

The  Clinic:  Registered  Psychologist  Providing 
Treatment  for  Stress  Anxiety  and  Depression. 
Specialized  treatment  for  individuals,  couples 
and  family  problems.  Cognitive,  behavioural 
and  interpersonal  psychotherapy.  U of  T staff 
extended  health  care  benefits  provide  full 
coverage.  Also  covered  by  most  other  health 
care  plans.  Daytime,  evening  and  weekend 
appointments  are  available.  Contact:  Dr. 
Randy  Katz  at  The  Clinic,  1 01  Dupont  Street, 
Toronto.  Telephone:  (416)  966-1692. 


FAMILY  MEDIATION:  A co-operative  pro- 
cess that  enables  separating  couples  to  de- 
velop their  own  solutions  to  issues  such  as 
custody  and  support.  The  reduced  conflict  has 
immediate  and  long-lasting  benefit  for  all 
parties.  Peggy  O'Leary,  M.Ed.,  C. Psych.  Assoc. 
324-9444. 

MEDITATION  FOR  HEALTH.  Medical  pro 
gram  teaches  stress  reduction  for  chronic 
pain,  anxiety  and  other  stress-sensitive  symp- 
toms. Complementary,  not  alternative.  OHIP 
coverage  with  physician's  referral.  Brochure 
available.  Lucinda  Sykes,  M.D.  (416)  413- 
9158. 

Electrolysis,  facials  (50%  off  1st  TRT). 

Waxing.  Peeling.  Men  & women.  Certified 
electrologists.  Safe,  sterile.  Introductory  offer, 
packages  available.  7 days.  Lowest  prices 
downtown.  Bay  Street  Clinic:  1033  Bay,  #322, 
921-1357;  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George,  #700,  924-2355.  North  York  398- 
9883. 

Free  massage  demonstrations  in  your 
department.  Massage  helps  aches,  pains, 
stress,  carpal  tunnel.  30  years'  experience. 
Will  bill  insurance  company.  Use  your  annu- 
al $500  benefit.  Ann  Ruebottom,  B.A.,  RMT 
(1970).  Bloor/Spadina.  (416)  960-1768. 

MASSAGE  THERAPY ...  Because  you  work 
and  play  hard  in  life.  Registered  Massage 
Therapists  Sylvia  Tulloch  and  Cynthia 
Stanhope  can  help  you  rehabilitate  and  main- 
tain musculoskeletal  health  and  promote  a 
sense  of  well-being.  Extended  hours  6 days 
a week.  Call  921-1350. 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pain 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your  ex- 
tended health  care  plan.  170  St.  George 
Street  (at  Bloor).  For  appointment  call  Mindy 
Hsu.  B.A.,  R.M.T.  (416)  944-1312. 

CHIROPRACTIC  CARE  for  back  pain, 
headaches,  everyday  aches  and  pains,  opti- 
mum health  ...  Gentle,  holistic  healthcare 
for  the  whole  family.  Evening  and  Saturday 
appointments  available.  Dr.  Jennifer  Yeung, 
B.Sc.  (9T4),  D.C.,  1 20  Carlton  Street  (at  Jarvis), 
Suite  417.  (416)  944-2973. 


Miscellany^ 


TRAVEL-teach  English.  5-day/40-hour 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course,  Toronto 
October  20-2 4/Ottawa  October  1 3-1 7 (or  by 
correspondence).  1,000s  of  jobs  available 
NOW.  FREE  information  package.  Toll  free 
1-888-270-2941. 

Project  Manager  (contract  position). 

Start-up  biotechnology  company  based  in 
London  and  Toronto  looking  for  a project 
manager  with  strong  writing,  organization, 
and  computer  skills;  and  a science  back- 
ground, preferably  an  MSc  or  PhD  in  biolo- 
gy or  immunology.  Send  resume  by  FAX  to 
Transplantation  Technologies  Inc.  (416)  340- 
3378.  Only  short-listed  candidates  will  be 
contacted. 

Tapes  transcribed  from  dictation,  inter- 
views, conferences,  etc.  A fast,  efficient  ser- 
vice from  my  home-based  office,  including 
transcripts  by  e-mail,  or  printout,  pickup  and 
return  of  tapes.  Brenda  Nunes  (41 6)  691  - 
1 764,  nunesb@interlog.com 

SPIRITUAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Meditation,  ten 
free  weekly  classes  at  U of  T beginning 
September  29.  Learn  about  chakras,  kun- 
dalini,  reincarnation,  diet,  spiritual  guide. 
Ananda  Marga  (416)  482-2609. 

CAR  FOR  SALE.  96  Toyota  Camry  4-door,  4- 
cylinder,  LE  Black  Sedan.  Bought  brand  new. 
Automatic,  A/C,  AM/FM  stereo,  cassette  play- 
er, cruise  control,  power  windows/doorlocks, 
tilt  steering.  Mileage:  99k  KM.  Asking 
$19,000.  (416)  340-0001,  Donald. 
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Events 


Lectures 


Text  vs.  Image:  Versified  Prints 
in  18th-Century  France. 

Wednesday,  September  22 

Prof.  McAllister  Johnson,  fine  art;  The 
Interpretation  of  Art,  the  Art  of 
Interpretation  series.  140  University 
College.  4:30  p.m.  Fine  Art 

Two  Cheers  for  Diversity. 

Wednesday,  September  22 

Prof.  Em.  Nathan  Glazer,  Harvard 
University;  Allan  Bloom  memorial 
lecture.  3037  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  5 p.m. 
Political  Science  and  John  M.  Olin  Lecture 
Series 

The  Ingenuity  Gap:  Are  We 
Smart  Enough  to  Meet  the 
Challenges  of  the  21st  Century? 

Monday,  September  27 
Prof.  Thomas  Homer-Dixon,  peace  and 
conflict  studies;  John  & Louis  Dove 
memorial  lecture.  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place.  8 p.m. 
Chemistry 


COLLOQULA 


Learning  to  Love  the 
Tri-Council  Policy  Statement: 
The  Hospital  Perspective. 

Wednesday,  September  22 

Prof.  Ronald  Heslegrave,  psychiatry. 
Dean’s  Conference  Room,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  Noon.  Research 
Services  and  Research  Office,  Faculty  of 
Medicine 

The  Common  Structure  of 
Virtue  and  Desert. 

Thursday,  September  23 

Prof.  Thomas  Hurka,  University  of 
Calgary.  179  University  College.  4 p.m. 
Philosophy 


Seminars 


Cellular  Models  to  Study  Ah 
Receptor  Signalling  Responsible 
forTCDD-Mediated  Gene 
Transcription  and  Growth 
Control. 

Monday,  September  13 

Prof.  Walter  Bock,  Eberhard-Karls- 
Universitat  Tubingen,  Germany.  4227 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Pharmacology 

Dissection  of  the  RAS  Pathway 
Using  Drosophila  Genetics. 

Wednesday,  September  15 

Dr.  Marc  Therrien,  Institut  de 
Recherches  Cliniques,  Montreal.  968 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

Pluralism  or  Power?  Polish 
Identities  in  the  Communist  Era. 

Tuesday,  September  21 

Prof.  Padraic  Kenney,  University  of 
Colorado  at  Boulder.  14352  Robarts 
Library.  4 to  6 p.m.  CREES 


Meetings  £s? 
Conferences 


Business  Board. 

Monday,  September  13 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Prostate  Cancer: 
Prevention  Is  the  Future. 

Tuesday,  September  14 

A symposium  on  prevention  and  new 
approaches  to  diagnosing  and  treating 
prostate  cancer.  Prostate  Cancer  — Is 
There  a Value  in  Treatment?  Extending 
Survival,  Quality  of  Life  Adjustment, 
Prof.  Murray  Krahn,  department  of  med- 
icine; Chemoprevention  of  Prostate 
Cancer,  Dr.  Gary  Kelloff,  National 
Cancer  Institute;  Current  Issues  in 
Prostate  Cancer  Screening,  Prof.  Bill 
Catalona,  Washington  University 
Medical  School;  The  Impact  of  the 
Human  Genome  Sequence  on 
Oncology:  New  Tools  for  Research  and 
New  Therapeutic  Opportunities,  Dr.  Jim 
Woodgett,  Princess  Margaret  Hospital; 
Molecular  and  Cytogenetic  Approaches 
to  Developing  New  Diagnostic  and 
Prognostic  Markers  for  Prostate  Cancer, 
Dr.  Jeremy  Squire,  Princess  Margaret 
Hospital.  Banting  Hall,  Toronto  General 
Hospital,  200  Elizabeth  St.  3 to  5 p.m. 
Information:  340-4800  ext.  3304. 

Literary  Cultures  of  East  Central 
Europe:  Junctures  and 
Disjunctures  in  the  19th  and 
20th  Centuries. 

Wednesday,  September  15 

All  sessions  in  CIBC  Room,  Rotman 
School  of  Management. 

Session  one:  Interrogating  Globalist  and 
Ethnocentric  Paradigms  of  East  Central 
Europe,  Marcel  Cornis-Pope,  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University;  Problems 
With  the  Horizon  of  Expectations:  The 
Case  of  Russian  and  Ukrainian 
Literature,  George  Grabowicz,  Harvard 
University;  Time  and  Memory  of  the 
“Other”  Europe,  Tomislav  Longinovic, 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison. 
Respondent:  Mihaly  Szegedy-Maszak, 
Indiana  University  and  Eotvos  Lorand 
University,  Budapest.  3:30  to  5:30  p.m. 

Session  two:  Towards  a Topography  of 
Culture,  Alexander  Kiossev,  University  of 
Sofia;  History  Without  Chronology,  John 
Neubauer,  University  of  Amsterdam; 
Figural  Nodes,  Invented  Communities  and 
Lieux  de  Memoire:  The  Central  European 
Connection,  Svedana  Slapsak,  Institutum 
Studiorum  Humanitatis,  Ljubljana. 
Respondent:  Wladimir  Krysinski, 

University  of  Montreal.  6 to  8 p.m. 

Committee  on  Academic  Policy 
& Programs. 

Wednesday,  September  15 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10  p.m. 

Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  September  16 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 

Back  to  the  Trenches  With  the 
Canadian  Expedition  to  Syria. 

Saturday,  September  18 

Symposium  on  the  occasion  of  the  soci- 
ety’s annual  general  meeting. 
Introduction:  Tell  Acharneh:  The  New 
Site  of  the  Canadian  Expedition  to  Syria, 
M.  Fortin,  Universite  Laval.  10  a.m. 

Tell  Acharneh  and  the  Orontes  Valley 
Region:  Early  Textual  Sources,  Douglas 
Frayne,  Near  and  Middle  Eastern 
civilizations.  10:10  a.m. 

Assyria  and  the  Orontes  Valley,  Kirk 
Grayson,  Near  and  Middle  Eastern 
civilizations.  10:50  a.m. 


Tell  Acharneh  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Hamath,  Paul  Dion,  Near  and  Middle 
Eastern  civilizations.  11:45  a.m. 

The  Tell  Acharneh  Stela  of  Sargon  II  of 
Assyria,  Grant  Frame,  Near  and  Middle 
Eastern  civilizations.  12:20  p.m.  140 
University  College.  Information:  978- 
4531.  Canadian  Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies  and  SSHRC 

Planning  & Budget  Committee. 

Tuesday,  September  21 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

First  German  Cliometrics 
Conference. 

Thursday,  September  23  to 
Sunday,  September  26 
Sessions  in  Room  12-199,  252  Bloor  St. 
W.  Keynote  address:  Culture  and 
Economic  Growth  in  Germany,  Japan 
and  New  England,  Prof.  Peter  Temin, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Sept.  23,  Goethe  Institute,  163  King 
St.  W.  7 p.m.  Information:  978-4358. 
International  Studies,  Joint  Initiative  in 
German  & European  Studies  and 
University  of  Munich 

University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  September  28 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 


Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  September  23 

The  Canadian  Brass;  masterclass  with 
student  chamber  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 
Noon. 

Vocal  Studies  Showcase. 

Tuesday,  September  21 

Featuring  outstanding  students  of  the 
voice  program.  Walter  Hall.  Noon. 


Plays  & Readings 


Doctor  Faustus. 

Wednesdays  to  Sundays, 
September  22  to  October  3 

By  Christopher  Marlowe;  directed  by 
Stephen  Johnson.  Presented  by  the 
Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama  in 
collaboration  with  the  Centre  for 
Research  in  Early  English  Drama  and 
Handmade  Performance.  Studio 
Theatre,  4 Glen  Morris  St.  Performances 
at  8 p.m.  except  Sunday  2 p.m.  Tickets 
$12,  students  and  seniors  $10;  Sunday 
pay  what  you  can.  Box  office:  978-7986. 


Exhibitions 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
The  Hallowed  Land. 

To  October  3 

Canadian  landscape  paintings  from  the 
Hart  House  Permanent  Collection.  Both 


galleries.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Sunday  Carillon  Concerts. 

Sunday,  September  19 

Gordon  Slater,  Dominion  Carillonneur. 
Soldiers’ Tower.  3 p.m. 

Sunday,  September  26 

George  Matthew,  Middlebury  College, 
Vermont.  Soldiers’  Tower.  3 p.m. 

Department  of  Chemistry 
Open  House. 

Friday,  September  24 

Lectures,  tours  and  poster  presentations  by 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Lash 
Miller  Chemical  Laboratories.  2 to  4 pm. 


Celebrating  the  75th  Anniversary 
of  Soldiers’  Tower. 

Monday,  September  27 

Prof.  Desmond  Morton,  director,  McGill 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Canada,  will 
reflect  on  the  significance  of  the  tower  in 
the  context  of  the  university  community. 
Music  Room,  Hart  House.  4 p.m. 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  by 
the  following  times: 

Issue  of  September  27,  for  events  taking 
place  Sept.  27  to  Oct.  12:  Monday, 
September  13 

For  information  regarding  the  Events 
section  call  Ailsa  Ferguson,  978-6981. 
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The  Hannah  Seminar  for 
the  History  of  Medicine 
Fall  1999  Program  ^ 


Thursday,  September  30 

Prof.  Howard  Kushner 

San  Diego  State  University 

Tourette  Syndrome  & National  Cultures: 
Why  French  Psychiatrists  Resist  an  Organic 
Etiology 


Thursday,  October  14 

Prof.  Mikkel  Borch-Jacobsen 

University  of  Washington 

Shared  Madness.  Brief  Reflections  on  the 
Methodology  of  the  History  of  Psychiatry 


Thursday,  November  18 

Dr.  Rachel  Maines 

Maines  and  Associates 

Inviting  the  Juices  Downward:  Massage  Treatments 
for  Hysteria  from  Hippocrates  to  Charcot 


Thursday,  December  2 

Dr.  John  Parascandola 

U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Syphilis  at  the  Cinema:  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
VD  Films  of  World  War  II 


88  COLLEGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
4:00  - 6:00 p.m. 

Light  refreshments  served. 

For  farther  information,  contact  Prof.  Edward  Shorter,  978-2124 

Made  possible  through  the  financial  support  of  the 
Hannah  Institute  for  the  History  of  Medicine 
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Education  for  All 

Making  university  tuition  accessible  to  every  student  benefits  both  individuals  and  society 

By  Roseann  Runte 


AS  A NEW  ACADEMIC  YEAR  BEGINS, 
students  — and  their  families  — 
are  looking  forward  to  expand- 
ing their  intellectual  and  cultural  horizons. 

In  many  cases,  their  great  hopes  for  the 
future  are  being  tempered  by  financial 
concerns. 

Recent  columns  and  articles  in  news- 
papers have  projected  the  cost  of  university 
education  10  and  20  years  hence.  These 
projections  are  based  on  inflationary 
increases;  if  we  based  the  same  calculation 
on  the  rate  of  increase  that  tuition  has 
undergone  over  the  last  decade  (160  per 
cent),  then  none  of  the  investment 
schemes  proposed  would  suffice  to  under- 
write the  costs  of  a university  education  in 
a decade.  If  tuition  increases  continue,  then 
higher  education  in  Canada  will  be  the 
sole  domain  of  the  economically  privi- 
leged. This  is  not  the  kind  of  educational 
system  contemplated  by  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Canadian  population.  In  repeated 
surveys  over  the  years,  Canadians  have  consistently  viewed 
post-secondary  education  as  a right,  not  a privilege. 

Yet  education  does  involve  costs.  In  recent  years  govern- 
ment funding  for  higher  education  in  Canada  has  not  kept 
pace  with  real  costs  and  inflation,  not  to  mention  the  support 
offered  universities  by  other  developed  nations.  Part  of  the 
gap  has  been  filled  by  higher  tuition  fees.  In  the  past,  students 
paid  only  a small  fraction  of  the  true  cost  of  their  education. 
Today,  undergraduate  university  students  pay  nearly  40  per 
cent  of  this  cost.  This  rapid  and  large  increase  in  tuition  has 
caused  considerable  stress  and  strain  for  students  and  their 
families.  Students  have  often  felt  that  university  administra- 
tions do  not  support  them  in  their  demands  for  government 
reductions  in  fees.  Universities,  themselves  impoverished,  can 
ill  afford  to  reduce  fees.  To  do  so  would  risk  reducing  quality, 
already  in  peril.  Governments,  meanwhile,  have  laboured 
under  the  large  interest  costs  of  accumulated  deficits  and 
strong  pressures  from  other  sectors. 

In  the  past,  the  most  helpful  response  to  this  situation  was 
the  program  of  matching  funds  for  bursaries.  Its  incredible 
success  indicates  the  strong  public  support  for  funding 
higher  education  and  students  in  particular.  The  program 
provided  a useful  illustration  of  government,  university  and 
the  public  working  together  on  a common  goal. 

It  is  now  time  to  revisit  the  issue  and  for  students,  univer- 
sities, the  public  and  governments  to  join  hands  once  again  in 
finding  creative  solutions  to  the  double  problem  of  funding 
post-secondary  education  at  an  acceptable  level  and  of 
making  our  fine  institutions  accessible. 


A COUNTRY  WITH  A WELL-EDUCATED  POPULATION  WILL 
thrive,  particularly  in  a knowledge-  and  information-based  soci- 
ety. Areas  like  the  Silicon  Valley,  Boston  and  Grenoble  in  France 
have  clearly  benefited  from  the  universities  in  their  region. 
Government  support  of  universities  is  a form  of  investment  in 
the  common  good  and  well-being  of  all  citizens. 

It  is  equally  true  that  graduates  of  universities  and  colleges 
benefit  personally  from  their  education.  For  this  reason  some 
would  declare  that  the  beneficiaries  should  share  in  the  costs. 
This  is  a good  point  and  students  do  contribute  significantly 
to  those  costs.  However,  when  graduates  benefit  through 
good  salaries,  society  also  reaps  rewards  through  taxation.  It  is 
better  to  promote  productive  taxpayers  than  to  create  a group 
of  stressed  graduates  making  $20,000  to  $30,000  a year  while 
paying  down  loans  of  $20,000  to  $30,000  with  interest  rates 
as  high  as  18  per  cent. 

Although  statistics  from  around  the  world  demonstrate 
that  the  cost  of  education  does  not  affect  the  number  of  stu- 
dents attending  university,  they  do  not  necessarily  take  into 
account  increases  in  the  size  of  the  university-age  population, 
the  overall  state  of  the  economy  and  phenomena  like  the 
influx  of  women  to  universities.  When  faced  with  continued 
high  costs,  some  good  students  will  doubtless  be  deterred 


from  pursuing  their  education.  They  will  not  even  contem- 
plate attending  university  when  they  consider  the  possible 
debt  load  in  an  uncertain  marketplace.  Meanwhile  many  stu- 
dents already  in  the  system  work  so  many  hours  a week  that 
they  cannot  devote  themselves  sufficiently  to  their  studies, 
much  less  benefit  from  the  learning  opportunities  provided 
by  extracurricular  activities.  What  formula  calculates  the 
short-  and  long-term  value  lost ? 

We’ve  all  read  in  the  press  about  students  who  end  up 
declaring  bankruptcy  and  defaulting  on  loans.  We  do  not  hear 
about  those  who  fear  incurring  enormous  debt  and  are  thus 
prevented  from  fully  exploring  their  talents  and  intelligence 
and  from  contributing  as  much  to  society  as  they  might 
otherwise.  Young  people  are  too  precious  a resource  not  to  be 
nurtured.  Each  one  of  them  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  explore  his  or  her  full  potential. 

Another  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  Canadian 
universities  are  now  building  strong  alumni  bases  and  are 
beginning  to  catch  up  with  Ivy  League  institutions  south  of 
the  border  in  fund  raising  and  in  creating  endowments.  We 
should  be  concerned  about  the  future  giving  possibilities  of 
graduates  who  are  strapped  with  debt  themselves  and  who 
face  the  prospect  of  even  higher  tuition  for  their  children. 
Their  ability  to  contribute  through  donations,  not  to  mention 
their  propensity  to  give  after  paying  all  their  lives,  would 
doubtless  be  reduced. 


We  should  be  concerned  about 

THE  FUTURE  GIVING  POSSIBILITIES 
OF  GRADUATES 

WHO  ARE  STRAPPED  WITH  DEBT 


Some  might  argue  that,  despite  high  tuition,  students  still 
attend  Harvard  and  graduates  make  handsome  donations. 
The  American  tax  system  allows  100  per  cent  deductions  for 
donations  to  universities.  There  is  also  a long  tradition  of  pri- 
vately funded  universities  that  fosters  this  willingness  and 
capacity  for  support.  In  Canada  we  have  neither  the  tax  ben- 
efits nor  a long-established  tradition  of  giving.  In  the  U.S. 
there  is  also  a highly  developed  state-supported  system  that 
offers  education  at  a cost  similar  to,  and  in  some  cases  less 
than,  that  paid  by  students  in  Canada.  In  this  country  we  do 
not  have  a parallel  system  of  institutions  therefore  students 
have  no  choice  but  to  pay  the  higher  tuition  fees. 

If  the  cost  of  higher  education  in  Canada  ever  becomes  too 
great  for  the  individual,  the  effects  could  be  disastrous.  The 
wealthiest  students  would  simply  leave  the  country,  the  poor- 
est would  remain  on  bursaries  and  universities  would  become 


less  competitive,  less  socially  and  eco- 
nomically representative  and  diverse  and 
less  differentiated.  But  the  problem 
would  not  be  restricted  to  the  university 
campus.  It  would  have  a deep  social,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  impact  on  the  entire 
country.  The  last  World  Development 
Report,  published  by  the  World  Bank, 
states  that  “a  well-educated,  healthy  work 
force  is  essential  for  economic  growth.” 
The  World  Commission  on  Education 
for  the  21st  Century’s  report  argues  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  industry  and  com- 
merce to  support  higher  education  and 
that  enlightened  governments  will  enact 
tax  laws  that  encourage  this  behaviour. 
Furthermore  the  De  Cuellar  World 
Commission  on  Culture  made  the  point 
that  economic  development  cannot  occur 
without  cultural  development.  Without 
the  cultural  and  scientific  education 
offered  by  universities,  without  the 
resulting  impact  on  our  society,  Canada 
would  certainly  be  a less  attractive  place  in  which  to  live 
and  to  work. 


One  solution  for  the  future  would  be  to  follow 
two  principles.  First,  governments  should  provide  additional 
funds  for  research  and  provide  infrastructure  and  mainte- 
nance grants  as  well  as  capital  costs  to  universities.  It  is 
no  secret  that  research  funding  in  Canada  currendy  lags 
behind  that  of  other  developed  nations,  our  facilities  have 
been  underfunded  for  years  and  there  is  consequendy  an 
accumulated  maintenance  deficit.  This  sector  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  government  and  should  be  additional  to  the 
currently  allocated  sums. 

Second,  if  we  adopted  a multi-year  formula  for  covering  the 
full  cost  of  education  that  capped  and  limited  to  an  agreed 
level  the  percentage  contribution  of  tuition,  students  and  uni- 
versities alike  would  be  able  to  plan  and  look  ahead  to  a stable 
rate  of  funding  and  costs. 

Further  to  these  principles  we  should  also  seek  to  put  in  place 
a series  of  mechanisms  to  help  students  attend  university  and 
. avoid  the  burden  of  serious  indebtedness.  For  example,  the  gov- 
ernment should  establish  an  ongoing  program  of  matching 
funds  until  all  institutions  have  endowments  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide an  agreed-apon  minimum  level  of  support  to  hteir  students. 

Students  should  have  the  choice  of  paying  back  loans  at 
a normal  rate  or  have  the  opportunity  to  work  full-time  for 
a full  year  on  graduation  in  a volunteer-based  program. 
This  might  include  assisting  and  teaching  in  schools  (for 
those  qualified)  and  working  with  non-government  organi- 
zations and  community  groups  on  local  development 
including  business,  industrial  and  environmental  projects. 
This  would  reduce  unemployment,  alleviate  the  fear  stu- 
dents have  of  carrying  a huge  debt  load  and  being  unable  to 
pay  and  offer  students  good  experience,  among  other  bene- 
fits. An  incentive  program  for  work-study  in  the  arts,  social 
sciences  and  non-applied  sciences  like  those  available  in  the 
sciences  should  be  considered  because  it  would  benefit 
employers  and  students.  The  government  should  also  con- 
sider launching  a student  internship  program  for  non-gov- 
ernmental organizations  working  within  Canada,  like  the 
one  operated  by  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency  for  agencies  doing 
work  abroad. 

These  are  but  a few  suggestions.  Creative  thinking  and 
discussion  with  all  those  involved,  including  present  and 
future  students  and  their  families,  could  certainly  bring 
forward  other  ideas  that  would  allow  us  to  maintain  the  fine 
institutions  we  now  have,  to  continue  to  offer  students  the 
best  education  possible  and  to  ensure  that  our  program  are 
available  at  a reasonable  cost  to  all  qualified  students. 

Roseann  Runte  is  president  of  Victoria  University  at  the 
University  of  Toronto 
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